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No.  VIII. 

EDWARD  ANDREWS. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  one  we  do  not  like  to  allow  to 
pass  from  the  memory  of  others  :  there  is  no  fear  of  its  passing 
from  our  own.  He  was  our  boyhood’s  pulpit  idol.  Collyer 
was  more  mellifluous,  James  Parsons  more  electrical,  Hyatt 
was  loud  and  vehement,  Melvill  rolling,  rhetorical,  grand ;  but 
Andrews  was  beyond  all  preachers  we  knew  then,  beyond  all 
we  have  known  since — the  real  poet  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  will  say,  as  they  read  his  sermons,  if  they  should 
ever  succeed  in  getting  a  copy  to  read,  that  he  ought  rather 
to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  how  not  to  preach — his  style  was 
so  broken,  so  abrupt ;  he  threw  things  about  so  entirely  at 
random ;  his  mind  was  so  desultory  and  so  dreamy.  He  was 
away  to  the  uttermost  and  outermost  verge  of  the  universe  in  a 
second,  by  the  merest  glance  of  a  simple  suggestion.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  would  say  he  could  not  make  a  sermon ;  a 
professor  of  logic  would  have  said  he  could  not  reason.  Well, 
he  seemed  to  know  everything ;  and  he  poured  into  his  rich 
discourses  allusions  from  every  variety  of  subject  and  every 
variety  of  book.  He  was  a  child  of  genius.  Music  of  many 
instruments,  from  a  J  ew’s  harp  to  an  organ,  he  was  said  to  have 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  Something  of  many  languages  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  know.  In  Greek  he  was  a  giant — not  like  Porson 
or  Parr ;  yet  his  knowledge,  we  believe,  even  they  would  have 
respected.  Then,  not  only  Hebrew,  but  more  out-of-the-way 
and  tributary  stores  of  language  he  had  at  command.  He  was 
something  of  a  painter,  too.  He  was  a  large-hearted,  loving  child 
— perhaps  with  something  of  the  vanity  and  the  petulance  of  a 
child.  We  were  wondrously  well  pleased  to  visit  his  church ; 
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for,  although  a  Congregational  minister  in  a  day  when  Congre¬ 
gationalism  was  very  plain  and  unadorned,  his  church,  which 
is  now  no  doubt  ordinary  enough,  was  rich  and  beautiful.  He 
would  employ  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England;  would 
have  an  organ  and  stained  glass.  “Give  God  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,”  we  heard  him  say  once — “  the  best  architecture,  the 
best  music,  the  fluted  column,  and  the  pealing  anthem.”  And 
so  it  was,  that  we  were  often  drawn  to  Beresford  Chapel,  Wal¬ 
worth,  to  listen  to  a  man  whose  church  was  always  crowded, 
when  that  corner  of  London  contained  such  a  cluster  of 
preachers  as  England  could  scarcely  produce  now — Dr. 
Collyer,  Henry  Melvill,  Thomas  Dale,  William  Irons,  John 
Burnet,  and  Edward  Andrews — all  within  a  mile  of  each 
other. 

Andrews  was  one  of  those  men  who  did  little  else  beside 
preach,  or  prepare  to  preach ;  it  was  the  habit  of  that  time. 
Through  the  week,  thought  and  feeling  went  wandering  up  and 
down  in  search  of  expression;  and  very  beautiful  they  look,  when 
they  meet,  those  three  sisters.  Eldest-born,  no  doubt,  is  the  Lady 
of  Feeling;  dark-eyed  and  lovely,  her  radiant  tresses  and  white 
attire  floating  as  clouds  float,  so  rapidly  even  when  they  seem 
not  to  move  at  all.  She  is  very  fond  of  solitude,  the  Lady  of 
Feeling;  she  delights  to  take  her  own  course,  and  fix  her  eye 
on  objects  for  the  pleasure  of  her  own  love.  But  men  have  got 
to  like  her  younger  sister,  the  Lady  of  Thought,  better  than  the 
elder.  She  looks  more  serious  in  her  fairness,  and  her  tresses 
are  bound,  and  her  movements  are  slower  and  more  stately, 
and  her  eyes  of  a  downward  glance.  But  I  have  loved  to  see 
the  two  sisters  hand-in-hand  together.  Singular,  how  seldom 
the  youngest  sister  of  the  three — the  Lady  of  Expression — keeps 
them  company.  She  needs  their  more  matronly  guidance  too ; 
for,  in  truth,  she  can  be  most  wild  and  hoydenish,  and  ever  is 
unless  when  the  hand  of  her  elder,  or  eye  of  her  second  sister, 
is  upon  her.  Oh,  but  when  the  three  walk  together,  as  I  have 
seen  them — the  Lady  of  Feeling,  the  Lady  of  Thought,  and 
the  Lady  of  Expression— -it  is  then  we  learn  how  Feeling  can 
subdue  us,  how  Thought  can  lift  us,  how  Expression  can  pene- 
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trate  us !  for  each  sister  subdues  the  other,  and  each  lends  to 
the  grace  of  each.  Yes,  it  was  a  fine  time  when  those  old 
preachers  lived,  and  lived  to  study,  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to 
find  the  fitting  mould  of  expression  into  which  to  pour  the  red- 
hot  metal  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
he  certainly  lived  for  this  purpose — much-tried,  much-suffering, 
painfully-experienced  man.  Heart  and  mind  went  wandering 
about  during  the  week  for  those  settings  of  jewelled  expression 
which  he*drew  forth  with  every  Sabbath.  Who  does  not  know 
it  ?  there  are  words  which  make  thoughts  and  emotions  shine, 
like  opals  or  rubies,  like  any  precious  stone.  Certain  words 
have  an  amazing  power  of  delighting  from  the  wTay  in  which 
they  occur.  No  one  hearing  Andrews,  we  suppose,  would 
have  charged  him  altogether  with  bad  taste,  even  when  he  said 
the  quaintest,  queerest  things;  but  perhaps  most  persons  read¬ 
ing  his  sermons  now  would  speak  of  them  as  monuments  of 
bad  taste,  in  just  the  same  wTay,  and  for  just  the  same  reason,  as 
the  charge  has  been  preferred  against  the  “Theron  and  Aspasia,” 
and  the  “Contemplations  and  Meditations”  of  James  Hervey. 
They  are  so  highly  coloured — colour  predominates ;  sometimes 
it  even  seems,  no  doubt,  to  glare.  We  believe  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  an  amount  of  colour  may  be  permitted  in  speech, 
which  becomes  dazzling  and  intolerable  to  the  eye  when  read.  It 
was  the  case  with  Chalmers,  with  Melvill ;  in  many  very  great 
instances  the  revising  and  fastidious  eye  of  the  critic  has  had 
to  reject  what  seemed  most  delightful  as  it  fell  from  the  lip  ot 
the  speaker.  If  the  speaker  holds  up  a  succession  of  brilliant 
kaleidoscope-like  words,  and  speaks  like  an  Ephrem  Syrus,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  to  ask,  “  What  is  he  giving  us  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  it  all?”  The  mystical  heat  and  reality  of 
his  own  nature  carries  the  hearer  along  into  the  same  path  of 
vision  and  emotion.  It  is  wonderful  how,  for  a  time,  a  speaker 
compels  an  audience  to  feel  things  from  his  point  or  standard 
of  emotion.  But  we  live  in  the  day  of  very  correct  taste,  and 
“the  elegant  Jeremiahs,”  the  prophets  of  “light  and  sweet¬ 
ness,”  would  themselves,  we  must  confess  it,  be  plunged  into  a 
passion  or  excited  to  a  nervous  tremulousy  at  such  things  as 
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fell  readily  in  every  sermon  from  the  lips  of  Andrews.  It  must 
be  admitted,  lie  was  no  pre-Raffaelite,  and  this  is  the  pre- 
Raffaelite  age  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  on  the  canvas.  Such  pre- 
Raffaelitism  takes  pride  very  much  in  renouncing  charming 
and  attractive  adjectives;  and  yet  an  adjective,  even  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  artistic  adjectives,  will  do  the  work  of  a  picture — nay, 
an  adjective  is  a  stroke  of  colour — but  only  in  the  hand  and 
from  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that 
the  ignorant  lavishment  of  fine  words  upon  any  subject  either 
•  decorates  and  adorns  or  adds  anything  to  the  weight  of  im¬ 
pression  in  the  hearer’s  mind ;  and  yet  something  has  to  be 
said;  the  mere  cold,  hard  outline  of  a  thought  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  ordinary  and  average  mind.  An  accomplished 
master  of  music,  the  other  day,  told  us,  that  he  had  not  so  much 
sympathy  with  Beethoven  in  his  deafness  as  he  had  heard  many 
express ;  because,  to  himself,  to  read  the  mere  score  of  some 
grand  work  of  a  musical  artist  was  intense  enjoyment,  although 
unaccompanied  by  any  vocal  or  instrumental  melody.  What 
then,  he  said,  must  have  been  the  pleasure  of  Beethoven  ?  Far 
greater,  probably,  than  if  the  notes  and  bars  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  sound.  Yes  ;  but  very  vain  would  be  the  expectation 
of  much  enjoyment  in  the  multitude,  without  such  translation; 
and  great  must  be  the  endowment  of  music  in  the  soul  thus  to 
apprehend  in  itself  the  life  of  harmony  and  melody,  its  soprano 
and  bass,  its  contralto  or  tenor,  without  a  note  upon  the  ear. 
Now,  when  men  speak  in  hard  thought,  and  poets  do  this 
sometimes,  they  expect  their  readers  or  hearers  to  be  as  wise 
as  themselves.  Adjectives  translate,  when  wisely  used,  the 
scenes  and  impressions  to  the  popular  mind.  No  one  under¬ 
stands  this  better  than  Tennyson  ;  he  is  a  master  of  adjective; 
and  this  is  one  great  element  in  his  popularity,  as  perhaps  it  is 
a  considerable  element  in  every  great  poet’s  popularity. 

Dr.  Andrews  seemed  to  disdain  almost  to  speak  but  in  a 
picture.  Take  two  or  three. 

u Man  alone  Conscious  of  God. — Of  all  the  lower  universe,  man 
only  can  desire  the  Deity.  The  eagle  soars  towards  the  sun, 
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without  mentally  drinking  its  light ;  the  sturdy  ox  triumphantly 
tramples  the  meadow,  without  knowing  Him  who  covers  it  with 
green;  the  majestic  river  flows  on,  ignorant  of  its  source  and 
of  the  blessings  which  teem  from  its  waters  ;  and  even  the 
starry  train  of  midnight,  as  they  roll  along  nearer  the  throne, 
can  only  utter  in  the  ear  of  Reason  and  Religion  their  har¬ 
monious  chime,  themselves  utterly  unconscious  as  the  melan¬ 
choly  bell  in  some  solitary  tower/’ 

“ Hatred  and  Enmity  to  Christ. — But  all  attempts  to  destroy 
His  greatness  shall,  in  the  end,  only  manifest  more  fully  His 
eternal  excellency ;  as  clouds  and  vapours,  which  threaten  to 
obscure  the  horizontal  sun,  are  soon  converted  into  fleeces  of  ' 
gold  and  silver,  or  are  made,  when  stretched  into  curtain-work 
of  fire  and  tresses  of  flame,  to  embody  the  very  radiance  they 
would  conceal,  and  to  extend  a  royal  drapery  around  the  rising 
king  of  day.” 

uTime  and  Rivers. — And  the  very  flight  of  time  should  excite 
our  pious  attention  even  to  temporal  duties.  Time  gradually 
slides  away  in  small  quantities,  like  the  smooth  and  liquid  lapse 
of  rivers ;  we  are  amused  by  flowers  on  the  brink,  or  by  clouds 
and  trees  reflected  on  the  surface,  while  the  irrevocable  flood 
rolls  on.” 

uGod  Inexplicable. — He  has  dashed  the  insolence  of  those  who 
would  anatomize  Him,  by  a  flood  of  wonders  in  the  material 
world,  each  of  them,  taken  separately,  enough  to  confound  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest — the  curiously  feathered  moth,  the  buoyant 
cloud,  the  fiery  gem,  and  the  flashing  meteor ;  the  wilderness 
in  its  magnificence,  and  the  ocean  in  its  expanse,  all  give  back 
the  honours  of  the  invisible  God,  and  every  particular  of  their 
formation  utters  a  portentous  sarcasm  on  the  man  who  would 
stagger  into  the  palace  of  Deity,  and  command  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead  to  explain  His  most  hidden  properties  to 
sceptics  who  but  half  believe  His  Being.” 

u Memory  and  Immortality . — What  an  abyss  to  look  back  upon 
is  the  retrospect  of  our  boyish  years  !  We  remember  the  blue 
skies,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  rose-walks,  and  the  river,  and 
the  childish  ramble  amidst  the  hawthorn  and  cowslips,  and  the 
red  dragon-fly  that  skimmed  the  stream,  and  the  charms  of  the 
wood  and  copse,  the  sudden  pheasant  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
the  blackbird  of  mellifluous  note  ;  yes,  and  at  winter  too,  the 
pert  little  robin  looking  sidelong  and  sprightly  upon  the  snow 
into  the  lattice.  They  are  all  gone  !  Where  are  the  years  of 
our  infancy ;  and  what  have  we  learned  since  ?  Are  we  better 
acquainted  with  heaven  and  with  ourselves  ?  Are  we  pressing 
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forward  to  win  Christ  and  to  be  found  in  Him  ?  Then  we 
shall  overtake  time,  our  lost  years  will  be  replaced,  and  before 
the  pendulum  has  ceased  to  vibrate,  we  shall  be  safe  beyond  the 
flight  of  years.” 

“ The  Rationalism  of  Strauss. — We  have  lived  to  see  the  fuller 
organization  of  a  system  which  tells  us  that  He  is  only  a  spec¬ 
tre — a  gliding  image  along  the  arcades  of  the  temple,  less  real 
than  the  phantoms  of  a  winter’s  eve,  and  to  be  classed  only 
with  the  fables  of  the  village  beldame,  who  terrifies  her  youthful 
audience  with  scenes  from  the  graveyard,  when  the  stroke  of 
midnight  mourns  over  the  dead,  or  strange  sights  announce  to 
distant  friends  the  last  change  of  departed  men.  Christ  now 
becomes  the  mere  coruscation  of  fancy,  and  His  personal 
existence  a  something  which,  in  pity  to  human  weakness,  had 
better  be  forgotten.” 

But  we  must  cease  from  this  citation  of  images,  abundantly 
strewn,  however,  throughout  these  volumes,  and  many  of  them 
showing  a  habit  of  sublime  fancy  and  expression.  It  seemed 
with  Dr.  Andrews,  that,  whatever  had  to  be  expressed,  some 
corresponding  picture  rose  to  the  mind.  Thus,  “  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,”  calls  up  these  images  : — 

“  Some  have  said  that  a  shelter  becomes  doubly  calm  and 
pleasing  when  surrounding  tempests  beat  its  sides  harmless ; 
that  the  domestic  hearth  is  more  cheerful  when  flakes  of  snow 
gather  on  the  windows,  and  when  little  children,  looking  out 
into  the  darkling  storm,  return  from  the  lattice  with  additional 
pleasure  to  a  parent’s  embrace,  while  cheerful  embers  gild  by 
reflected  fires  their  still  more  cheerful  faces,  and  parental  piety 
descants  on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  claims  of  the  poor. 
All  such  ideas  find  their  substantiation  in  the  highest  sense  in 
his  experience,  who,  amidst  the  wildest  commotions  of  earth, 

'  takes  refuge  in  a  promising  covenant-keeping  God.  Like  the 
alarmed  bird,  whose  grasp  of  the  bending  bough  becomes  only 
the  stronger  for  the  very  winds  by  which  the  tree  is  shaken.” 

Concerning  the  style  of  Dr.  Andrews,  it  is,  we  believe,  very 
generally  denounced  by  severer  critics;  it  is  also  pretty  popu¬ 
larly  admired,  and  by  some  preachers  and  speakers  very 
generally  followed.  Mr.  Punshon  labours  his  periods  much 
more  arduously,  but  seldom  expresses  himself  in  those  colours 
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of  poetry  which  we  have  admitted  may  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
defect,  a  fair  defect,  in  these  sermons.  It  is  certain  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  an  age  changes.  How  few  now  feel  pleasure 
in  reading  either  Thomson’s  “Seasons,”  or  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts  1”  It  is  in  an  age  when  such  poetry  is  popular,  that  the 
decorative  and  adorned  style  is  followed  in  the  pulpit.  The  great 
defect,  however,  of  Dr.  Andrews  was,  that  his  mind  seemed 
ever  unsustained  through  a  subject.  All  his  words  flashed  about 
like  coruscations  ;  his  discourses  on  texts  were  broken  into 
fragments  ;  fancy  fairly  got  the  better  of  him.  He  even  had  a 
very  singular  way  of  dividing  his  texts,  almost  invariably  ex¬ 
pressing  the  division  in  a  single  word.  Thus,  from  the  text,  “ An 
old  disciple ,”  Acts  xxi.  16,  we  have,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character,  1.  Wonder. — It  is  wondrous  that  any  should  live  to 
extreme  age,  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  movements  upon 
which  our  life  depends !  what  passions,  etc.,  innumerable 
calamities,  etc.,  grim  diseases,  etc. ;  what  battles,  if  not  in  the 
field,  with  man’s  unkindness,  etc.  If  the  old  disciple  appears 
stern,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  world  has  made  him  so.  O  ye 
young  and  mistrustless,  deal  gently  with  the  acrimonies  of  the 
aged.  Amazing  sight!  a  human  being,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ,  and  whose  life  has  extended  through  nearly  a  century. 
2.  Distinction. — The  term,  “  an  old  disciple,”  reminds  us  of  the 
comparative  singularity  of  advanced  age.  Impious  Absolom 
and  pious  Josiah  alike  die  young.  Death  loves  to  decorate  his 
scythe  with  the  earliest  garlands  and  to  employ  the  old  man  in 
building  the  tombs  of  his  children.  What  an  alarming  ascend¬ 
ency  of  death  over  infants,  and  generally  over  the  young  !  He 
who  has  lived  to  three-score  years  and  ten  has  outlived  his 
friends,  and  stands  like  a  tree  on  the  mountain,  alone,  with  its 
withered  leaves  dropping  all  around  him,  etc.  3.  Perseverance. 
— To  have  become  an  old  disciple,  suppose  the  man  to  have 
steadily  persevered,  while  many  professed  followers  of  Christ 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ;  he  is  like  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  has  seen  all  the  other  houses 
change  their  tenants.  The  decided  preference  of  the  gospel 
in  very  aged  saints  confirms  others,  etc.  Error  can  never  be 
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venerable  merely  because  it  is  old ;  but  a  statue  that  remains 
unbroken  amidst  many  ruins,  acquires  new  majesty  from  the 
shading  of  time,  as  from  the  mosses  which  have  grown  at  its 
pedestal,  and  from  the  scars  which  war  and  tempest  have  made 
upon  its  base — its  very  existence  is  its  own  inscription,  among 
wrecks  which  nothing  but  super-excellence  could  outlive.  4. 
Willingness . — Disciple, means  a  learner;  the  saints  are  ever  learn¬ 
ing,  etc.  5.  Advantage. — Some  circumstances  in  old  age  render 
it  highly  favourable  to  devotion  and  to  general  spirituality  of 
mind.  The  fervour  of  the  passions  has  much  subsided;  an  old 
man  takes  a  calmer  view  of  human  life  than  others  do,  he  is  a 
library  of  experience.  All  nature  becomes  dull,  and  it  is  well 
if  then  the  world  be  only  a  shaded  arch  through  which  the 
weary  traveller  looks  into  a  brighter  sky.  The  “  old  disciple” 
seeks  a  country  traversing  a  world  of  change.  6.  Necessity. — 
The  natural  desolation  of  such  an  age,  abandoned  by  nature 
and  slipping  off  the  world’s  surface ;  consolations  of  religion 
especially  needed  then.  The  subject  naturally  closed  with 
remarks — 1.  To  the  Careless  Old.  What !  an  old  man  careless 
for  eternity !  In  proportion  as  life  recedes,  the  human  being 
ought  to  be  thoughtful.  2.  To  the  Sceptical.  3.  To  the  Gay. 
Multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom ;  an  animated  skeleton 
dressed  up  for  the  saloon  of  pleasure  and  courting  the  smiles  of 
the  youthful  fair — how  forbidding  !  4.  To  the  Covetous.  What 

an  absurdity,  that  the  decay  of  faculties  should  be  the  signal  for 
new  labours,  that  the  incapacity  for  enjoyment  should  heighten 
our  zeal  to  furnish  its  materials !  5.  To  the  Unstable.  6.  To 

the  Pharisaical.  7.  To  the  Spiritual. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Andrews  present  a  very  fair  average,  but 
in  the  way  we  have  indicated,  too  broken,  too  unsustained  for 
modern  taste  or  for  the  consecutive  thinker;  in  this,  however,  by 
no  means  behind  the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  pulpit.  The  more  serious  objection  to  his  style  is,  that  it  seems 
to  labour  too  much  with  the  determination  to  say  what  may  be 
called  fine  or  showy  things;  yet  they  were  not  unnatural  things, 
and  we  have  one  or  two  living  men  exceedingly  popular  in  our 
pulpit,  who  sin  in  this  way  far  more  than  did  Dr.  Andrews,  but 
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who  never,  or  seldom,  redeem  their  style  by  such  splendid 
images.  In  closing  our  sketch,  our  readers  will  perhaps  expect 
one  or  two  other  illustrations. 

Resurrection  unto  Life. 

Resurrection  !  Wonderful  scene  !  Then  the  green  field 
will  be  cloven  ;  every  turf  will  heave ;  vaults,  cemeteries,  mau¬ 
soleums,  and  cathedrals  will  give  out  their  dead.  And  of  the 
saints,  what  glorious  bodies  shall  arise !  like  birds  of  splendid 
plumage,  emerging  from  the  grove,  or  rockets  of  flame  shot  up 
from  burning  cities,  or  brilliant  suns  in  the  fourth  day  of 
creation  starting  out  from  dark  nature’s  chaotic  wilderness  ! 
Now  shall  the  body  be  rejoined  to  the  happy  spirit  and  share 
her  immortality ;  now  appear  the  glittering  crown,  the  golden 
throne,  the  eloquent  harp,  awaiting  only  the  close  of  nature’s 
commotion,  and  ready,  when  the  last  thunder  dies,  to  pour  from 
immortal  strings  the  only  harmonies  that  could  worthily  mingle 
with  the  soul’s  ecstasy.  And  what  a  heaven  shall  open  to  the 
soul,  either  in  life’s  exit  now,  or  its  consummation  then  !  Shall 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  city,  a  labyrinth  of  architecture,  vanishing 
in  columns  and  arches  into  the  blue  distance  ?  or  as  a  boundless 
waste  of  forests,  lakes,  and  gardens  ?  or  rather  as  a  bright 
horizon,  which  dissolves  its  entire  compass  into  light,  where  the 
soul  is  lost  in  mingling  glories — every  portion  of  the  scene  an 
item  of  felicity — the  whole  an  orb  of  completed  adoration  ? 
“  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  Light  thereof.”  What  beams  ! — “  And  the 
redeemed  shall  walk  in  it !  ”  We  might  almost  exclaim,  Tell 
us,  ye  departed  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead  !  tell  us  what  heaven 
is !  Tell  us,  Abel,  thou  first  of  mortals,  escaping  from  thy 
brother’s  murderous  arm — tell  us  with  what  joys  thou  didst 
languish  into  life ;  and  how,  smoothly  pillowed  on  the  breast 
of  angels,  or  mapped  in  their  glowing  wings,  thy  soul  did  enter, 
the  first  visitor  from  earth,  and  thou  didst  press  with  hallowed 
knees,  the  first  redeemed,  the  flowery  coasts!  Or  shall  Elijah  tell 
us,  descending  in  his  chariot  of  flame,  what  was  the  glory  of 
that  heaven,  whose  brightness,  when  he  arrived,  extinguished 
the  fiery  beamings  of  his  tempestuous  coursers  ?  Or  shall  he  of 
Tarsus  tell  us,  who  was  snatched  into  the  third  heaven  ?  Or 
shall  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  reveal  what  he  has  since  seen, 
not  in  the  rock’s  cleft,  nor  even  on  Sinai’s  burning  summit ! 
Oh !  they  cannot  tell ;  they  have  heard,  but  the  words  were 
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unspeakable ;  they  have  seen,  but  the  vision  was  unutterable  ; 
yet  we  may  gaze,  like  some  early  traveller,  who,  on  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  side,  pauses  to  admire  the  rising  sun,  till  his  features 
and  vestments  borrow  the  crimson  glow  ;  so  would  we  look,  till 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  like  Andrews  to  speak, — far 
away  as  his  general  exercises  were  from  logic,  or  that  which 
bears  the  vaunted  name  of  philosophy, — without  often  in  many 
a  happy  stroke  revealing  his  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  and 
locality  of  great  Truths,  even  as  a  lightning  stroke  often  reveals 
an  immense  region  unexpected  before  ;  as  when  he  says,  “  The 
Altar  of  God,  burning  in  the  midst  of  a  gospel  land,  illustrates 
and  renders  more  splendid  the  whole  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
universe.”  But  even  his  philosophy  was  always  compacted  of 
poetry,  as  he  portrayed  “the  universe  resolved  into  its  first 
elements,”  or  saw  the  “  seraphs  circle  out  with  a  pointing  hand 
the  orbits  in  which  the  worlds  moved.”  But,  as  we  have  said, 
he  spoke  in  the  way  of  a  poet,  and  delighted  to  loiter  over  the 
“ bee’s  scientific  toil,”  “the  foresight  and  political  economy  of 
the  sagacious  ant,”  to  question  “  Who  shall  explain  a  drop  of 
dew,  or  the  cheerfulness  of  the  little  grasshopper  who  sips  it  on 
the  point  of  the  leaf?”  or  to  inquire  “  Who  shall  unbar  the 
castle  where  the  thunders  dwell  ?  ”  to  converse  “  with  the  rude 
unruffled  eye  of  the  mountain  eagle,”  the  “red  and  rapid 
lightnings  glaring  up  the  solitary  glen,  or  fringing  the  hitherto 
unseen  forest.”  Speaking  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Cross, 
he  delighted  to  describe  them  as  going  forward  with  a  “  standard 
which,  taken  from  Calvary,  unfurled  and  dishevelled  in  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  darting  mysterious  influence  wherever  it  came,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  march  of  some  mighty  conqueror  whose  character 
had  been  mistaken.”  He  delighted  to  speak  of  God  “in  His 
amazing  extension  visiting  the  heath-flower  and  the  bluebell, 
and  depositing  a  dew-drop  on  the  bosom  of  a  rose,”  to  visit  the 
“  hoary  mountain,  the  solitary  lake,  the  sombre  wild  and  un¬ 
explored  shores  whose  echoes  have  slept  since  the  departure  of 
the  deluge.”  If  he  described  Socinianism  or  Pantheism,  he 
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would  speak  of  them  as  “  a  spiritual  chemistry  which  dissolves 
the  hardest  substances  into  thin  air,  very  captivating  to  the 
unwary.”  But  with  two  pieces  of  what  some  would  perhaps 
call  his  more  sustained  extravagance  we  will  close  our  cita¬ 
tions. 


The  Death  of  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  right :  he  commended  his  spirit  to  Him  who  is 
the  first  and  the  last  and  the  Living  One  ;  and  in  this  hope  he 
fell  asleep  to  awake  in  a  brighter  day,  and  to  enter  on  a  more 
peaceful  world.  Illustrious  sufferer  !  He  was  the  first  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  who  ascended  after  the  death  of  J esus : 
he  hastened  to  join  the  number  of  those  who  had  suffered  since 
the  death  of  righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zacharias  the  son 
of  Barachias,  whom  they  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar.  He  was  eager  to  fall  down  before  the  throne  of  Jesus  : 
a  shower  of  stones  and  a  tempest  of  execrations  could  not 
affright  away  his  steady  soul :  he  was  favoured  with  a  view  of 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  power  :  he  overheard  the  accents  of 
a  prevailing  intercession  ;  he  could  not  desist ;  his  dying  coun¬ 
tenance  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  he  poured  himself 
out  in  an  act  of  devotion  :  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  I 
cannot  endure  thine  absence.  I  long  to  join  the  company  of 
thy  ransomed  ones.”  Go,  noble  martyr,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.  The  early  sun  sets  in  blood :  but  it  shall  glow  in  a  brighter 
hemisphere,  unclouded  and  uneclipsed,  to  go  no  more  down 
for  ever.  Thou  hast  bequeathed  to  us  a  precious  lesson  :  thy. 
last  effort  was  an  act  of  worship  to  Jesus :  on  the  confines  of 
heaven,  and  taught  by  the  unerring  Spirit,  thou  hast  left  us  an 
example,  and  art  now  perpetuating  the  same  principle  though 
prayer  is  turned  into  praise. 

The  next  quotation  is  one  of  those  perorations  with  which 
Dr.  Andrews  delighted  to  close  his  discourses. 

The  Hallelujah  of  Heaven. 

And  what  a  Hallelujah  will  that  be  !  What  a  meeting  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  when  our  bliss  is  secure  !  How  delightful 
our  first  walk  in  the  garden,  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  over, 
and  we  are  safely  received  into  the  paradise  of  light !  What 
recollections  !  what  anticipations  !  Glittering  angels  and  lofty 
cherubims,  gliding  by  upon  fanning  wings,  making  heaven’s 
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odours  more  delightful,  and  flinging  everlasting  fragrance 
through  all  the  air ;  flowers  bright  as  stars  and  tremulous  as  a 
tear ;  trees  whose  shadow  is  illumined  with  golden  fruit ;  fresh 
swelling  cadences  from  distant  harps,  and  sudden  bursts  of 
chorus  from  different  companies,  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  praise. 
Oh,  my  soul !  sit  down  and  ponder  these  things,  and  then  tell 
the  dull  earth  it  is  unworthy  of  thy  love.  Let  Dagon  already 
feel  the  shaking,  and  fall  immense  and  heavy  from  his  pedestal, 
never  more  to  be  reared.  Now  !  let  the  strain  begin,  and 
night,  dark  night,  cover  all  the  gemmed  vanities  that  rise 
between  us  and  the  mountain  of  God  !  Strike  up,  seraphs  ! 
Our  hearts  beat  in  unison,  and  Thy  sacred  Name,  O  Jesus,  be 
the  song  ! 

With  these  quotations  we  will  close  our  sketch  of  an  almost 
forgotten,  but  in  his  day  a  not  unremarkable  man ;  his  desultory 
mind  prevented  him  from  achieving  anything  in  authorship 
beyond  the  volumes  of  Sermons  from  which  we  have  quoted,  a 
few  occasional  Sermons,  a  little  collection  of  Orations,  very  brief, 
spoken  mostly  at  graves  or  in  occasional  circumstances,  and 
a  sacred  drama,  entitled,  “  Naboth’s  Vineyard,”  which  received 
some  warm  commendations  upon  its  appearance.  At  the  bar 
of  good  taste  and  correct  fancy,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Andrews 
would  certainly  receive  some  severe  condemnation ;  but  proba¬ 
bly  they  might  be  taken  as  very  happily  furnishing  to  students 
excellent  lessons,  not  merely  upon  the  abuse  of  the  imagination 
in  the  pulpit,  but  upon  its  use,  for  they  exhibit  not  merely  a 
dangerous  and  undisciplined  wildness,  but  a  too  glaring  colour  in 
the  representation  of  sacred  things ;  they  represent  also  a  power 
of  living  imagery,  a  vivid  appropriation  of  fancy,  although  re¬ 
minding  us  too  much  of  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  or  the  yet 
more  questionable  colouring  of  John  Martin. 


J>trap  ^>iire-'Itgf)tg  on  Scripture  Certs. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS,”  ETC. 

The  Curse  Causeless. 

Proverbs  xxvi.  2. 

How  should  Balaam  curse  whom  God  had  not  cursed  ? 
“  The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come.”  But  King  David 
checked  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  would  fain  stop  the  cursings 
of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera.  “  So  let  him  curse,  because  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David.  .  .  .  Let  him 

alone,  and  let  him  curse;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.” 
For  all  that,  David  cherished  a  hope  that  the  Lord  would 
look  upon  him  in  his  affliction — thus  afflicted,  thus  accursed — 
and  would  requite  him  good  for  Shimei’s  cursing,  that  day. 

The  homely  adage  has  it,  that  curses,  like  chickens,  come 
home  to  roost. 

Shirley’s  Elder  Brother  is  overwhelmed  -with  distress  at  his 
infuriate  sire’s  invocation  of  a  too  hasty  anathema :  “  His 
curse  !  dost  comprehend  what  that  word  carries,  shot  from  a 
father’s  angry  breath  ?  ”  But  casuistry  is  not  devoid  of  com¬ 
fort  in  such  cases,  where  spleen  is  the  motive  power.  “  Can 
he  be  blest,”  asks  Titus,  in  Howard  Payne’s  tragedy,  “  on 
whom  a  father’s  direful  curse  shall  fall  ?  ”  The  answer  given 
is  : — 

“  A  madman’s  imprecation  is  no  curse.”  * 

Without  a  cause,  it  shall  be  without  effect ;  having  no  cause 
to  show,  it  shall  have  none  of  the  virtue  of  a  cause  in  itself ; 
it  came  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  shall  come  of  it. 

The  curse  of  the  Holy  Father  is  not  always  infallible, 
whatever  himself  may  be.  Pope  Innocent  III.  denounced 
against  Alfonso,  King  of  Leon,  for  marrying  within  the  pro- 

*  There  is  something  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  irreverent  wit,  in  the 
retort  of  Moliere’s  Cleante,  when  his  furibund  father  dismisses  him  with 
a  “  Je  te  donne  ma  malediction?'  The  answer  Harpagon  gets  is,  “  Je  n'ai 
que  fair e  de  vos  dons." 
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hibited  degrees,  a  still  severer  infliction  of  Divine  vengeance 
than  had  befallen  Isabella,  whose  two  husbands,  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  and  Henry  of  Champagne,  “  God  had  smitten 
with  death.”  “The  Pope’s  vaticination,”  remarks’Dean  Milman, 
“  was  singularly  unfortunate  :  the  son  of  this  unblessed  union 
grew  up  a  king  of  the  most  exemplary  valour,  virtue,  and 
prosperity ;  and  after  his  death  the  canonized  Ferdinand  was 
admitted  into  the  holy  assembly  of  the  saints.” 

Jeremy  Taylor  has  this  to  say  of  cursing,  in  his  sermon  on 
flattery, — that  although  the  causeless  curse  shall  return  upon 
the  tongue  that  spake  it,  yet,  because  very  often  there  is  a 
fault  on  both  sides,  when  there  is  reviling  or  cursing  on  either, 
the  danger  of  a  cursing  tongue  is  highly  to  be  declined,  as 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  or  the  tongue  of  a  smitten  serpent. 
And  in  another  discourse  the  same  great  preacher  adverts  to 
the  quarrel  between  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  saints  both, 
when  “  Epiphanius  wished  that  St.  Chrysostom  might  not  die 
a  bishop ;  and  he,  in  a  peevish  exchange,  wished  that  Epi¬ 
phanius  might  never  return  to  his  bishopric :  when  they  had 
forgotten  their  foolish  anger,  God  remembered  it,  and  said 
‘Amen’  to  both  their  cursed  speakings.” 

Curses  causeless  are  deprecated  by  Walter  Shandy  as  so 
much  waste  of  our  strength  and  soul’s  health  to  no  manner 
of  purpose.  “  ‘  They  are  like  sparrowshot,’  quoth  my  Uncle 
Toby,  ‘fired  against  a  bastion.’  ‘They  serve,’  continues  the 
other,  ‘  to  stir  the  humours,  but  carry  off  none  of  their  acri¬ 
mony.’  ”  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  in  Webster’s  darksome  drama, 
exchanges  her  resolve,  “  I  will  go  pray,”  for  a  wild  and 
whirling  impulse,  “  No,  I  ’ll  go  curse.”  “  I  could  curse  the 
stars,”  she  exclaims  in  her  frenzy,  “  and  the  smiling  seasons 
of  the  year  into  a  Russian  winter ;  nay,  the  world  to  its  first 
chaos.”  Curse  the  stars  ?  A  bystander  points  upward — for  it 
is  night-time — and  bids  her  mark,  despite  her  anathema, 

“  Look  you,  the  stars  shine  still.”  Not  to  be  baffled,  the 
unhappy  raver  replies :  “  Oh,  but  you  must  remember,  my 
curse  hath  a  great  way  to  go.”  From  other  of  our  old  dra¬ 
matists  might  be  cited  parallel  passages  in  illustration  of  the 
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text.  Friar  Bacon,  in  Robert  Greene’s  “  Honourable 
History”  (1594),  dismisses  his  serving-man,  Miles,  from  his 
service, 

‘  ‘ - with  a  fatal  curse, 

That  direful  plague  and  mischief  fall  on  thee. 

Miles. — ’T  is  no  matter  ;  I  am  against  you  with  the  old  proverb — The 
more  the  fox  is  cursed,  the  better  he  fares.” 

A  single  play  of  Shakspeare’s — “  King  Richard  III.” — 
abounds  in  passages  to  the  purpose ;  as  where,  to  Queen 
Margaret  excluding  Buckingham  from  the  compass  of  her 
curse,  the  duke  replies  by  excluding  all  his  companions  too ; 

“ - for  curses  never  pass 

The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Queen  Margaret. — I  ’ll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 

And  there  awake  God’s  gentle-sleeping  peace.” 

The  queen  is  an  adept  in  cursing,  and  is  over  and  over 
again  reminded  how  fatally  her  curses  have  come  home  to 
her,  as  well  as  those  invoked  upon  her  by  embittered  foes. 
Interrupted  in  one  instance  by  Gloster — “  Oh,  let  me  make 
the  period  to  my  curse  !” — she  cries. 

“  Gloster. — ’T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Queen  Elizabeth. — Thus  have  you  breathed  your  curse  against  yourself.” 

“  Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ?  ”  she  had 
exclaimed  just  before;  “Why,  then,  give  place,  dull  clouds,  to 
my  quick  curses.”  As  the  tragedy  works  out  its  gloomy  way, 
those  whom  she  has  cursed,  not  causelessly,  believe  they  re¬ 
cognise  in  their  varied  doom  the  effect  of  her  imprecations. 
Long  before  her  decline  and  fall  she  had,  by  her  violence, 
moved  Suffolk  to  remonstrate,  “  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these 
execrations.”  But  she  taunts  him  with  womanish  cowardice 
in  not  joining  in  her  strain.  Has  he  not  spirit  to  curse  his 
enemies  ?  Plenty,  it  seems,' *  were  there  any  use  in  it ;  but 


*  Curse  he  does,  afterwards,  to  show  that  he  can.  And  with  such 
vehemence  and  such  fertility  he  does  it,  that  she  who  prompted  him 
shudders  and  entreats  him  to  pause  ;  for, — 
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that  is  just  what  he  cannot  see.  He  would  curse  away,  with  a 
will,  and  without  end,  could  he  but  believe  the  curses  would 
tell  home.  But  he  knows  they  will  not.  What  are  such  curses 
but  lost  breath?  And,  thus  vented,  wasting  their  bitterness 
on  the  desert  air,  they  betoken  not  merely  lost  breath,  but, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  lost  soul. 


depositions  on  some  of  tfte  ^elf.-containeti 
Chapters  of  tf)e  asitile. 

THE  SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  EPHESIANS. 

EXPOSITION  III. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  GRACE. 

Verses  20 — 22. 

Verses  20,  21.  “ And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 

apostles  and  prophets ,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groiveth  unto 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord .”  There  seem  to  be  at  first  sight  some 
difficulties  in  these  words  in  their  context.  Is  not  Christ  rather 
a  foundation  ?  And  how  can  it  be  said  we  are  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets?  Does  Christ  also  build 
on  their  foundation  ?  But  these  words  are  like  those  in  the 
vision  of  John  in  the  city  of  the  Bride  the  Lamb’s  wife.  The 
wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  but  their  names  were  not 
the  foundations.  John  describes  the  city  as  lying  four-square, 
with  twelve  gates,  three  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  north, 


“ - these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  ’gainst  glass, 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil, 

And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself.” 

Second  Part  of  “  King  Henry  VI.,”  Act  iii. ,  Sc.  2.  Cf.  “  King  Richard 
III.,”  Act  i.,  Sc.  3,  passim  ;  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3 ;  Act  iv.,  Sc.  1  and  4;  Act. 
v. ,  Sc.  1. 
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three  on  the  south,  and  three  on  the  west,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  having  twelve  gates,  it 
must  have  twelve  foundations,  the  whole  foundation  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts ;  but  the  apostles  were  in  no  other  sense  the 
foundations  than  the  tribes  were  the  twelve  gates.  Christ  is 
the  foundation  too.  But  the  words  more  especially  here  refer 
to  the  Temple  itself,  the  building  named.  If  Jesus  Christ  be 
the  head  corner  stone,  it  is  not  that  there  seems  to  be  a  founda¬ 
tion  laid  earlier  and  a  corner  stone  added  later  ;  there  is  a 
corner  stone  in  the  foundation  too,  and  not  only  where  it 
appears  towering  to  the  top,  but  where  it  beginneth  from 
beneath.  But  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  is  at  once  the 
earliest  and  the  highest  foundation,  the  same  Apostle  said, 
“  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
ChristS  He  is  everything  in  His  building ;  as  He  is  the  saint 
of  all  the  saints,  so  He  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  foundations. 
He  is  the  saint  of  saints,  the  shepherd  of  shepherds,  the  pillar 
of  pillars.  In  material  edifices  the  same  stone  cannot  be 
above  and  below — if  at  the  bottom  it  cannot  be  at  the  top ; 
all  bodies  are  liable  to  limitations  in  space,  nor  can  they  be 
everywhere  for  ever.  But  Christ  is  in  every  place,  and  from 
everyplace  symbols  may  be  taken  for  Him  ;  and  being  none  of 
these  things  in  external  properties,  He  can  be  everything  in  the 
figure.  Is  Christ  a  door  in  the  same  sense  as  doors  made  by 
carpenters?  Surely  not!  Yet  He  said ,  “I am  the  door.”  Or 
a  shepherd  in  the  same  sense  and  capacity  as  those  who  guard 
sheep  ?  though  He  said,  “J  am  the  good  Shepherds  Both  those 
names  occur  in  the  same  passage — “  and  He  said,  The  shepherd 
enters  by  the  door.”  He  is  all  things,  in  the  sense  in  which 
everything  is  through  Him.  When  Paul  enters  the  door,  does 
not  Christ  ?  But  not  because  Paul  is  Christ,  but  Christ  is  in 
Paul,  and  Paul  acts  through  Christ.  When  the  saints  and 
faithful  disciples  enter  by  the  door,  Christ  enters  by  the  door. 
He  then  is  the  foundation,  rising  from  the  base  to  the  highest 
exaltation  of  the  building ;  but  indeed  its  base  is  its  highest 
exaltation,  and  the  foundation  is  the  head  stone  of  the  corner. 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner  stone.  But  although  I 
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have  spent  so  many  words  here,  I  would  have  you  remember 
that  it  is  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Church,  of  whom  the 
Apostle  speaks.  And  we  may  notice  several  particulars  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner  stone.  He,  being  God, 
laid  this  stone,  as  it  is  written,  “ Behold ,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief 
corner  stone!  He  is  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands.  Read  it  again  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  16;  Psalm  cviii.  22  • 
Acts  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Peter  ii.  6 ;  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself, 
“  Didye  read  what  the  scripture  saith,  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  has  become  the  head  sto?ie  of  the  corner !  Probably  you 
have  read  the  story  told  in  some  old  J ewish  legends,  how,  when 
the  Temple  was  building,  at  whose  consecration — it  was  the 
Second  Temple — the  118th  Psalm  was  written,  there  was  a 
stone,  a  very  peculiar  stone ;  everybody  noticed  it,  but  it  was 
always  laid  aside  as  unfitting  either  the  foundation  or  any 
portion  of  the  structure ;  but  when  in  all  its  splendour  the 
Oriental  fabric  rose — and  the  chief  corner  stone  of  an  Oriental 
building  is  even  more  than  it  seems  to  us,  placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  building,  it  was  of  even  more  importance  than  the 
foundation  stone — then  the  rejected  stone  was  taken,  “  Why, 
this  is  the  very  stone  !’;  they  cried.  “  This  will  bind  and  couple 
all  the  walls  together,  marvellous  is  this  extraordinary  fitness  !  ” 
Therefore  they  said,  “  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner!  And  Christ,  crucified 
and  rejected,  scoffed  at,  Christ  “rejected,”  said  Peter,  “of  you 
builders”  is  now  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  “Chief  corner 
stone!  Is  it  not  strange?  How  could  all  be  found  in  Him, 
were  He  not  the  great  power  of  God  ?  He  is  the  anointed 
stone  from  before  all  worlds,  infinitely  eminent.  Search  down 
to  the  depths  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  you  find  Him 
the  firstborn  of  the  creation  of  God.  He  is  the  foundation  ; 
and  then,  as  the  building  grows,  He  appears  in  the  fulness  of 
time  as  the  corner  stone,  uniting  all  parts  of  the  edifice 
together ;  and  at  last  the  foundation  will  be  the  finishing,  when 
at  last  the  top  stone  shall  be  brought  forth  with  shoutings  of 
“Grace,  grace  unto  it.”  Thus  the  first  stone,  or  supporter, 
chief  and  supreme  too,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  corner  stone 
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in  the  building)  the  centre  and  circumference,  strength  of  city 
and  of  walls;  therefore  said  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxvi.  1),  uWe 
have  a  strong  city”  etc.,  etc.  Thus,  as  chief  corner  stone,  He 
sustains ;  He  is  the  great  pillar  that  bears  up  all ;  this  is  the 
function  of  the  corner  stone — it  bears  up  the  building.  And 
indeed,  we  give  this  quality  of  consistency  and  support,  this 
idea  of  the  corner  stone,  to  many  moral  associations.  We  have 
thought  of  it  as  we  have  seen  the  head  of  the  household, 
rich  in  reverence  and  in  love,  perhaps,  and  especially  if  a  man 
of  eminence,  dwelling  in  some  ancient  hall,  perhaps  having 
grown  grey  amongst  his  father’s  tenantry ;  and  his  wife  the 
bride  of  the  household — not  the  less  that,  than  on  the  day  he 
brought  her  home.  What  an  atmosphere  it  spreads  !  So  in  the 
poorest  home  there  is  a  comer  stone;  so  in  every  palace,  the 
head,  the  chief,  is  there.  He  may  go  to  other  lands — the  sunny 
clime  of  Greece  and  Switzerland,  but  there  he  is  nothing ;  to 
his  home  he  is  the  comer  stone.  Some  men  are  the  corner 
stones  of  empires,  some  the  corner  stone  of  a  community : 
Christ  is  the  corner  stone  of  His  Church.  What  are  we  without 
Jesus  ?  No  monarch  was  ever  so  much  to  a  nation  ;  no  father 
was  ever  so  much  to  a  household ;  no  mother  was  ever  so  much 
to  a  child ;  no  lord  was  ever  so  much  to  a  domain.  Christ  Jesus 
sustains  all !  The  knowledge  which  saves,  is  the  knowledge 
of  Him  as  the  truth  and  of  the  truth  He  came  proclaiming. 
The  faith  which  saves,  is  faith  in  the  atoning  work  which  He  has 
done.  The  hope  which  sustains,  rests  on  His  intercession.  The 
Spirit  who  sanctifies,  is  His  gift  and  comes  from  His  glorifica¬ 
tion.  Do  you  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?  there  is  no 
unity  but  in  Him,  and  all  government  is  in  Him.  His  truth, 
His  blood,  His  power,  His  legislation,  constitute  Him  the  chief 
cornerstone.  “  Chief  corner  stone .”  Beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  Himself  is  the  Creator.  Wander  amongst  the  tombs, 
but  think  of  Him,  the  Lord  of  life,  who  has  abolished  death 
and  is  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  for  power  of  divine 
life,  for  patience,  for  promise,  He  is  the  chief  corner  stone. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  some  may  feel  that  I  have  in  fact 
evaded  the  real  meaning  of  the  text,  and  therefore  let  us  say, 
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He  unites.  He  unites  Jews  with  Gentiles,  all  Christians  with 
each  other,  and  all  with  God,  through  Him.  Here  no  doubt 
looks  forth  the  chief  idea  of  the  text.  “  A  corner  stone  joins 
two  walls  which  come  from  different  sides  together ;  ”  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  two  such,  the  circumcision  and  the  uncir¬ 
cumcision,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  both  united  in  the  corner 
stone ;  two  walls  advancing  from  opposing  sides,  met  and 
united  by  His  grace.  He  receives  in  His  embrace  each  wall ; 
they  were  far  from  each  other  because  far  from  the  corner,  but 
now  in  the  corner  both  are  one,  joined  together  in  Him,  in 
whom  is  no  superfluous  doctrine,  no  forgotten  precept — pro¬ 
mises  all  yea  and  all  amen  in  Him.  A  magnetic  influence, 
binding  all  the  living  stones  to  the  chief  corner  stone,  cement¬ 
ing  all,  each  giving  to  the  other  mutual  coherence  and  support, 
but  all  in  Him.  And  this  should  be  the  watch-word  :  in  Christ, 
all  near  ;  out  of  Christ,  far  off — united  to  Him  by  living  faith, 
then  one ;  ununited  to  Christ,  far  off,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 
And  what  are  you,  u  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  God  ”  ?  But  do  you  touch  the  corner  stone  ?  Are  you 
built  into  the  corner  stone  ?  If  so,  then  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord ;  then  compact  and  firm ;  no  unsightly  Church  then. 
Not  in  the  corner  stone,  your  walls  will  fall  and  crush  you,  will 
flame  and  consume;  no  matter  if  they  be  Corinthian  or  Doric, 
or  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  if  not  in  the  corner  stone,  it  will  go 
with  the  hay  and  wood  and  stubble,  consumed.  Oh,  think  of 
this ;  you  must  be  united  in  the  corner  stone.  Yet  another 
mark  of  the  chief  corner  stone — it  grows !  Grows  in  the 
growth  of  the  building ;  like  the  stone  hewn  from  the  mountain 
without  hands,  in  the  prophet’s  dream,  it  grew  until  it  filled  the 
earth.  And  it  became  a  great  mountain ;  for  our  corner  stone 
is  no  inanimate  or  material  stone,  without  life;  even  these  may 
grow  by  the  addition  of  other  masses  of  matter  to  them,  but 
this  living  stone,  disallowed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  elect 
and  precious,  infuses  a  magnetic  property  into  the  whole  wall 
that  touches  it.  It  grows — grows  through  time,  through  eter¬ 
nity  ;  will  grow,  and,  as  it  grows,  will  bear  up  and  give  life 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  whole.  Ye  also,  as  living  “  stones,  are 
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built  up  a  spiritual  house  I  To  this  end  all  are  being  prepared, 
as  in  the  building  of  the  ark  all  was  prepared,  each  piece  four 
square,  as  the  Seventy  read  it,  or  as  that  vision  of  Zechariah 
i.  18.  So  the  rough  edges  and  harsh  angles  are  being  hewn 
and  destroyed,  until  every  beam  and  every  stone  shall  be  fitted 
into  the  living  temple.  Any  more  ?  Oh,  how  much  more  of 
this  chief  corner  stone,  how  beautiful  will  the  Church  be  when 
all  the  scaffolding  shall  fall  and  only  the  beautiful  corner  stone 
be  seen,  all  complete.  Chief  corner  stone  perpetual,  fall 
whatever  material  fabrics  may,  by  fire  or  by  flood,  that  building 
of  the  chief  corner  stone  must  be  perpetual  as  beautiful.  How 
great  is  Christ’s  strength,  how  near  He  is  to  His  people.  Chief 
corner  stone,  elect,  precious  !  Oh,  let  me  never  so  build  that 

4 

the  chief  corner  stone  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence,  or  fall  on  me  and  grind  me  to  powder  !  Build  on  Him 
and  in  Him. 

Verse  22.  “In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit  I  Built  into  Christ,  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  Holy  Spirit  binding  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  together ;  thus  to  the  Ephesians,  proud  of  their  dainty 
architecture,  the  Apostle  reads  this  fine  lesson  of  spiritual 
architecture,  and  brings  before  the  mind  the  foundation,  corner 
stone,  the  walls,  and  the  builder ;  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  infinitely  uniting  Spirit  of  God. 


#utltnes. 

Life:  Partial  and  Perfect. 

“For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.” — 1  Cor. 
xiii.  9,  10. 

When  the  summer  is  abroad,  you  may  see  the  fire-grates  in 
our  sitting-rooms  filled  up  and  covered  away  with  ornamental 
shavings  and  flowers.  During  the  ample  glow  and  glory  of 
July  they  lie  unused.  But  when  days  have  shortened — when 
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frosts  are  out  and  snow  is  falling  and  the  tempest  howls  in 
the  chimney,  then  we  are  glad  to  see  their  crimson  flame. 
The  glint  and  glow  of  the  fireplace  is  one  of  the  cheeriest 
things  in  life. 

Mortal  days  are  like  winter  :  Christian  experiences  are  like 
the  fire ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  is  well  stored  with  this  soul- 
fuel.  But  Christian  experience  on  earth  is  no  more  than  the 
fire  of  the  winter.  Summer  is  coming.  The  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  all  its  affluence  is  before  us ;  and  “When  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.” 

The  Christian’s  experience  of  Christ  is  in  this  life  only  par¬ 
tial  :  partial  love  is  followed  by  partial  knowledge. 

He  knows  something  of  the  welcome  of  Jesus.  Beyond  the 
mere  word  of  the  Bible  there  has  risen  up  before  him,  with  the 
clearness  of  a  vision,  a  bright  conception  of  Jesus,  just  as  He 
appears  to  a  penitent  sinner — a  vast  diademed  glory  of  pity, 
mercy,  and  power,  and  with  it  an  intense  sense  of  acceptance ; 
a  real  voice  answered  his  cry,  “  Lord,  have  mercy.”  In  the 
deepest  heart  was  whispered,  “  I  will  in  nowise  cast  thee  out,  I 
will  never  leave  thee,”  and  the  soul  almost  melted  into  joy. 

He  knows  something  of  communion  with  Jesus.  Now  and 
again,  unsought  and  unexpected,  the  veil  of  the  flesh  has 
seemed  to  rise.  From  beyond  there  came  upon  him  a  sense 
of  a  Presence,  spiritual,  beautiful,  inward.  The  world  dis¬ 
appeared  :  he  lived  only  in  the  heart ;  it  was  transfigured,  en¬ 
raptured.  It  came  upon  him,  it  may  be,  in  the  closet  or  in 
the  street,  whilst  reading,  praying,  or  working.  He  exulted, 
longed  to  live  like  this,  or,  perhaps,  there  and  then  to  die. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  or  a  voice  calling 
him,  and  the  Presence  was  gone  :  he  lived  outward  again ; 
the  world  or  the  page  was  there.  He  longed  to  recall.  He 
remembered  for  years. 

He  knows,  too,  in  part,  the  spirit  of  service  to  Jesus. 
Once  or  twice,  were  the  strength  of  an  army,  the  wealth  of  an 
empire,  his  to  consecrate,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  use  up 
his  strong  desire  to  serve  the  Saviour.  He  asked  no  other 
honour  than  His  “  Well  done,”  no  other  reward  than  to  add 
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brighter  light  to  His  diadem,  deeper  joy  to  His  yearning  heart. 
These  seemed  the  most  beautiful,  noble,  and  blissful  prize. 

A  Christian  knows  also,  in  part,  likeness  to  Christ.  He 
longs  to  be  pure,  even  as  Jesus  is  pure,  to  love  as  He  loves. 
He  would  take  a  world  in  his  arms ;  he  would  pardon  his 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  him.  He  longs  to  pour  out  his 
soul  for  others  ;  at  times  his  soul  seems  to  faint  and  fail  with 
the  burden  of  these  desires.  He  knows  this  sublime  distress 
only  in  part :  as  a  hungry  man  knows  bread  by  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  his  master’s  table ;  he  has  taste  enough  to  know  how 
satisfying,  how  vivid,  how  victorious  the  life  which  is  filled 
with  a  Christlike  love. 

I  am  not  speaking  a  mere  rhapsody.  Men  may  say  that 
such  statements  of  the  supernatural  in  Christian  experience 
are  the  ravings  of  sentiment,  the  phosphorescence  of  a  dream. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  man  who  says  so.  The  more  honest 
he  is,  the  more  is  he  to  be  pitied.  I  speak  that  I  do  know, 
that  you  know,  if  you  are  Christ’s.  They  are  sober  words 
about  real  things.  Did  Jesus  not  promise  to  manifest  Himself 
unto  His  Church  as  He  would  not  unto  the  world  ?  We,  in 
England,  know  something  of  the  sun,  even  in  a  grey  Novem¬ 
ber  day  ;  a  dull  heaven,  now  and  then  a  dim  silvery  rift.  But 
the  winter-stricken  Esquimaux  knows  nothing  :  upon  him  is 
night.  So  the  Christian  knows  something  of  luminous  hours 
with  Jesus,  the  worldling,  nothing.  The  Christian  knows  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  ordinary  mortals ;  like  other  men,  he 
knows  something  of  the  excitements  and  wear  of  business,  the 
far-reaching  wonders  of  nature,  the  stimulants  of  literature,  the 
pleasures  of  friendship,  where  heart  is  lost  in  heart,  and  lives 
only  in  another.  But,  added  to  all  this,  he  knows  something  of 
a  spiritual,  a  celestial  life.  This  was  what  Paul  meant  when  he 
said,  “we  know  in  part.” 

But  all  these  brightest  moments,  these  deepest  joys,  these 
noblest  moods,  are  to  be  eclipsed,  forgotten,  counted  as  no¬ 
thing,  “  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come.” 

About  the  future  there  is  much  that  is  mystery.  The  fathers, 
where  are  they  ?  Away  from  the  world,  in  what  place  do  they 
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abide?  To  our  solicitude  there  is  no  answer.  Yet,  concerning 
the  dead  in  Christ,  we  have  bright  and  certain  knowledge. 
When  the  Christian  leaves  the  world,  he  goes  into  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  he  receives  His  welcome,  he  enters  into  tenderest 
communion,  he  joins  in  His  most  intimate  service,  he  resembles 
His  unsullied  splendour.  The  Christian  dead  see  Jesus  as  He 
is,  know  as  they  are  known,  and  are  ever  with  and  like  their 
Lord.  Concerning  much  we  are  ignorant,  but  this  is  revealed. 
And  more.  In  the  welcome  on  that  eternal  shore,  “  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come;”  in  the  communion  of  that  paradise,  “  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come in  the  service  rendered  before  the 
throne,  “  that  which  is  perfect  is  come  in  the  resemblance  to 
Him  that  sitteth  thereon,  “  that  which  is  perfect  is  come.” 

To  the  Christian  this  is  coming.  All  else  is  going.  Time  is 
going,  its  months  and  years  are  fast  leaving  him  ;  acquaintances 
are  going,  associates  of  childhood  have  been  long  borne  to  the 
grave,  Men  he  has  known  in  business,  where  are  they?  His 
parents  are  going :  the  tongue  that  taught  him  the  blessed 
name,  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth.  His  family  is  going, 
some  to  a  manhood  whither  he  cannot  accompany  them,  others 
he  is  following  to  the  grave,  to-day  to  leave  them  there,  to¬ 
morrow  to  lie  by  their  side.  Life  is  going.  But  that  which  is 
perfect  is  coming ,  coming  by  the  resistless  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  coming  within  him  and  upon  him,  coming  with  all  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  with  all  the  beauty  of  God.  Do  you 
know  something  of  the  serenity  of  trusting  to  the  mercy  of 
Jesus?  Have  you  heard  His  assuring  voice  in  the  soul? 
Then,  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  Have  you  had  with 
Him  momentary  communion,  heart-burning,  world-eclipsing 
fellowship  ?  Then,  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  Has 
there  been  a  time  when  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  would 
not  suffice  to  express  your  keen  desire  to  do  His  will  ?  Then, 
that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  And, — a  more  testing  and 
conclusive  question  still, — Have  you  ever  gone  out  of  yourself, 
thrown  the  arms  of  your  heart  around  an  enemy,  and,  while 
he  was  cursing  you,  yearned  to  bless  him  ?  Then,  that  which 
is  perfect  shall  come  More  certain  than  to-morrow’s  sunrise, 
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the  perfect  life  is  yours.  As  dawn  is  swallowed  up  in  day,  as 
the  single  flowers  of  the  early  year  are  lost  in  the  exhaustless 
life  and  beauty  of  the  summer,  these  earnests  shall  be  lost  in 
the  perfect  character  and  the  perfect  world. 

What,  then,  can  compare  with  the  claims  and  the  charms 
of  the  spiritual  life  ?  Suppose  there  were  on  earth  a  country 
where,  in  health,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come  ;  where,  in 
purity  of  character,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come ;  where,  in 
all  the  tender  relations  of  domestic  life,  that  which  was  perfect 
had  come  ;  where,  in  society  and  in  government,  in  cottage  and 
in  palace,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come  ;  where,  in  man,  and 
field,  and  air,  and  sky,  that  which  was  perfect  had  come ; — how 
ships  would  groan  with  human  cargoes  destined  for  its  shores  ! 
In  comparison,  fields  of  gold  and  seas  of  pearl  -would  cease  to 
draw.  Yet  the  brightest  conception  of  such  a  state  falls  im¬ 
measurably  below  what  the  dying  Christian  finds  in  heaven. 
Heaven  is  the  perfection  of  what  Infinite  Love  designed  for 
man  :  heaven  is  humanity  perfect,  glorified,  crowmed. 

And  to  that  perfect  state,  Jesus  is  the  way.  To  read  and 
hear  of  Him,  to  believe  in  Him,  to  love  and  commune  with 
Him, — this  is  the  way.  Myriads  are  treading  it,  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number  have  found  its  blissful  end.  They 
call  us.  From  the  end  they  say  to  us,  Come,  receive  our  wel¬ 
come  to  glory  !  Share  our  communion  of  joy  !  Enter  our 
service  of  love  !  Possess  our  life  of  intense  and  endless  bliss  ! 
From  the  wray,  too,  friends  and  kindred  say,  Come  !  Come, 
knowr  the  life  of  faith,  of  allegiance,  of  communion,  of  service 
and  love  on  earth.  Know  Jesus  now,  and  grow  in  that  know¬ 
ledge,  until,  by  death,  you  shall  enter  the  land  where  the  life 
“which  is  perfect  is  come.” 


Benjamin  Waugh. 
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“Mon 
grande  !  ” 


asortrers  of  irert'otts  atones. 

BRETON  FISHER’S  PR  A  YER. 

I 

Dieu,  protegez  moi,  mon  navire  est  si  petit,  et  votre  mer  si 

O  God,  my  ship  is  small,  Thy  sea  so  wide, 

How  shall  I  sail  across  in  bark  so  frail  ? 

What  may  my  oars  against  its  waves  avail, 

Or  can  I  ever  reach  the  farther  side, 

If  any  shore  bound  that  unmeasured  tide  ? 

O  endless  waves,  O  feeble  quivering  sail, 

O  great  Eternity — I  faint  and  fail, 

And  dare  not  go,  and  may  not  here  abide. 

My  bark  drives  on,  whither  I  do  not  know. 

My  God,  remember  me,  that  I  am  dust — 

The  way  is  too  far  for  me  where  I  go, 

Yet  will  I  leave  the  land,  and  trembling  trust. 

Thou  who  didst  walk  on  stormy  Galilee, 

Let  me  not  sink  in  Thine  unfathomed  sea  ! 

M.  M.  H. 


WE  SHALL  ALL  BE  CHANGED . 

Oh  !  we  shall  all  be  changed.  Who  hath  not  felt, 
In  gazing  on  the  form  of  one  beloved, 

Stretched  stiff  and  cold,  where  death  already  hath 
Obliteration  breathed — who  hath  not  felt 
An  awful  sense  of  change  ?  Who  hath  not  said, 
In  the  abandonment  of  hopeless  grief 
And  the  wild  ecstasy  of  separation, 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  land  of  Heaven  ? 
Thy  lineaments,  the  spirit  of  thine  eye, 

Thy  speech,  thy  attitude,  thy  fond  caress, 

All  tokens  that  I  knew  thee  by,  all  means 
Of  intercourse  and  knowledge,  death  hath  taken, 
And  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  grave. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  land  of  Heaven  ? 


There  are  two  mighty  changes  we  pass  through  : 
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One  visible,  the  other  is  not  seen — 

The  change  of  death,  the  wondrous  change  of  life. 

We  are  slaves  of  sense,  and  fear  the  change 
We  see.  The  moods  and  images  of  grief, 

The  fears,  the  blankness  of  the  dark  despair, 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  arise 
From  the  cold,  feelingless,  decaying  corpse 
We  see  deposited  within  the  grave. 

There  is  a  change  we  see  not,  into  life  : 

Let  us  thence  kindle  hope,  so  bright,  its  rays 
Shall  penetrate  the  valley  of  the  shade 
Of  death,  and  touch  the  distant  hills  of  Heaven 
With  dawning  glories  of  eternal  day. 

Does  change  imply  destruction  of  what  is  ? 

May  we  not  all  be  changed,  and  yet  retain 
A  sanctified  remembrance  of  the  world  ? 

May  we  not  all  be  changed,  yet  recollect 
And  see  in  one  wide  vision  all  the  past  ? 

May  we  not  all  be  changed,  and  yet  possess 
The  total  of  our  being  from  our  birth, 

Linked  in  continuous  development — 

None  perished  or  impaired,  but  swallowed  up 
(Distinct  and  blended)  in  a  brighter  birth  ? 

And  if  we  may  hereafter  know  ourselves 
Unutterably  more  than  we  do  now, 

May  we  not  know  the  objects  of  our  love 
As  much  more  deeply  as  we  know  ourselves  ; 

Not  by  the  earthly  vision,  or  the  ear, 

Whose  imperfections  often  play  us  false, 

But  in  mysterious  recognisance 

Our  souls  may  touch  and  mingle  to  the  centre, 

Each  pour  in  each  the  Heaven  of  her  bliss, 

And  blend  their  immortalities  in  one. 

Edward  H.  Strype.* 


*  “  Poems  by  Edward  H.  Strype.”"  Liverpool,  1845. 
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Ctjrts  illustrateii  bp  glnertMte,  frufflmt,  ani 

No.  46.  The  Capitol  and  the  Cross. 

“  He  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” — I  CORIN' 
THIANS  xv.  57. 

There  is  an  affecting  passage  in  Roman  history,  which  re¬ 
cords  the  death  of  Manlius.  At  night,  and  on  the  Capitol, 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  had  he  repelled  the  Gauls  and  saved  the 
city  when  all  seemed  lost.  Afterward  he  was  accused,  but  the 
Capitol  towered  in  sight  of  the  Forum  where  he  was  tried,  and, 
as  he  was  about  to  be  condemned,  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  pointed,  weeping,  to  that  arena  of  his  triumph.  At  this 
the  people  burst  into  tears,  and  the  judges  could  not  pronounce 
sentence.  Again  the  trial  proceeded,  but  was  again  defeated  ; 
nor  could  he  be  convicted  till  they  had  removed  him  to  a  low 
spot,  from  which  the  Capitol  was  invisible. 

What  the  Capitol  was  to  Manlius,  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  to 
the  Christian.  While  that  is  in  view,  while  the  sacred  face  of 
the  Redeemer,  swollen  with  tears  and  stripes,  is  in  view,  in 
vain  will  earth  and  sin  seek  to  shake  the  Christian’s  loyalty  and 
devotion — one  look  at  that  purple  monument  of  a  love  which 
alone,  and  when  all  was  dark  and  lost,  interposed  for  our 
rescue — and  their  efforts  will  be  baffled.  Low  must  we  sink, 
and  blotted  from  our  hearts  must  be  the  memory  of  that  deed, 
before  we  can  become  faithless  to  the  Saviour’s  cause,  and  per¬ 
fidious  to  His  glory. 


No.  47.  All  for  the  Best. 

“We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.” — Rom.  viii.  28. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  a  great  and  good  man,  whose  pious 
labours  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  North¬ 
umberland,  and  York,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
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cured  for  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  still  remembered  in  those 
parts,  as  “  The  Apostle  of  the  North.” 

It  appears  that  it  was  a  frequent  saying  of  his,  when  exposed 
to  losses  or  troubles,  “Ah,  well!  God’s  will  be  done;  nothing 
happens  which  is  not  intended  for  our  good ;  it  is  all  for  the 
best/” 

Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  Mr.  Gilpin  was 
accused  of  heresy  before  the  merciless  Bishop  Bonner,  and 
was  speedily  apprehended.  He  left  his  quiet  home,  “  nothing 
doubting,”  as  he  said,  “  but  that  it  was  all  for  the  best,”  though 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  might  await  him ;  for  he 
gave  directions  to  his  steward  “  to  provide  him  a  long  garment, 
that  he  might  go  the  more  comely  to  the  stake  ”  at  which  he 
would  be  burnt. 

While  on  his  way  to  London,  by  some  accident  he  had  a  fall, 
and  broke  his  leg,  which  put  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  journey. 
The  persons  in  whose  custody  he  was,  took  occasion  thence 
maliciously  to  retort  upon  his  habitual  remark. 

“  What !  ”  said  they,  “  is  this  all  for  the  best  ?  ” 

“  Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is,”  was  the  reply.  And  so 
in  truth  it  proved  to  be  ;  for  before  he  was  able  to  travel,  Queen 
Mary  died,  the  persecution  ceased,  and  he  was  restored  to  his 
liberty  and  friends. 


No.  48.  Concern  for  others. 

“  Be  kindly  afifectioned  one  to  another.” — Rom.  xii.  10. 

An  infidel — iron-plated  against  all  common  assault  in  his 
own  shell  of  disbelief  and  contempt — was  one  day  called  upon 
while  at  work  in  his  shop  alone,  by  a  member  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  whom  he  knew  lived  three  miles  away.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  day  of  winter,  and  his  first  emotion  was  one  of 
wonder  as  to  what  could  possibly  have  availed  to  bring  that 
visitor  so  far  on  such  a  day.  The  good  man  came  in,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  exchange  the  ordinary  salutations.  These  over 
he  attempted — in  vain — to  utter  himself,  till,  bursting  into  tears, 
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— with  the  words,  “  My  dear  sir,  I  am  greatly  concerned  for 
your  soul,”  he  turned,  and  going  out,  seated  himself  in  his 
sleigh  to  return  home.  This  was  a  shot  from  a  gun  that  was 
new  to  the  infidel,  and  plunging  through  all  his  mailed  defence, 
it  went  through  and  through  his  most  vital  parts.  “  Does  that 
man  care  so  much  for  my  soul  as  to  come  so  far  on  such  a  day 
to  speak  to  me,  and  then  be  too  strongly  moved  to  be  able  to 
fulfil  his  mission?  Then  surely  I  ought  to  care  something  for 
my  own  soul,”  was  his  instant  thought ;  a  thought  which,  under 
fostering  grace,  grew  to  be  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  his  before 
icy  heart.  Doubtless  the  experience  of  every  true  believer  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  labouring  with  his  fellow-men  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  can  suggest  corroborative  instances  in  proof  of 
the  irresistibleness  of  this  tenderness  of  soul,  in  giving  edge  to 
the  weapons  of  salvation. 


No.  49.  Coals  of  Fire . 

“Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath:  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.” — Romans  xii.  19-21. 

Every  one  feels  that  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  is  a  singular  mode  of  expressing  love.  In  a  passage 
expressly  designed  to  forbid  retaliation,  and  to  inculcate  the 
rendering  of  good  for  evil,  it  seems  strange  to  be  urged  to  it 
by  the  reason  that  goodness  would  be  like  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head.  This  is  making  kindness  only  a  more  exquisite  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture.  It  is  the  most  subtle  cruelty  to  torment  one 
by  his  finer  feelings. 

Commentators  have  given  various  explanations,  but  all  with 
the  mistake  of  supposing  the  figure  of  coals  of  fire  to  be 
derived  from  some  domestic  use  of  fire,  or  some  judicial 
barbaric  use  of  it.  Applied  to  wood,  or  clothes,  or  perishable 
objects,  fire  consumes,  wastes,  destroys.  But,  applied  to  metals , 
fire  subdues,  and  brings  from  a  hard  and  unmanageable  con- 
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dition  to  one  of  malleableness  and  use.  It  consumes  fabrics  or 
sacrifices,  it  only  subdues  iron  and  copper.  It  must  have  been 
a  strange  feeling  that  stole  into  the  heart  of  an  imaginative  man 
who,  in  the  early  ages,  first  saw  the  rude  earth  or  ores  heaped 
upon  fuel,  and  coals  upon  the  ore,  and  then,  in  the  growing 
intensity  of  heat,  at  length  beheld  the  flashing  drops  trickling 
down,  and  flowing  out  like  water  !  The  struggle  is  over  !  The 
hammer  could  not  beat  it  out — pinchers  could  not  pull  it — the 
frost  could  not  reach  it,  nor  pressure  overcome  it.  But  the 
silent  searching  of  fire  overcomes  the  tough  metal ;  it  yields, 
and  flows  sparkling  down — subdued  by  coals  ! 

There  would  evidently  be  one  class  of  persons,  then, 
familiar  with  this  process  of  smelting,  or  with  the  like  later 
fusion  of  metals  in  crucibles,  to  whom  “  heaping  of  coals  upon 
a  thing  ”  -would  at  once  suggest  simply  melting  it,  subduing 
it! 

And  is  not  this  the  natural  solution  of  the  passage  above  ? 

Meet  your  enemy  with  love ;  do  good  for  his  evil.  Kind¬ 
ness  heaped  upon  his  head  will  melt  and  subdue  him. 


No.  50.  Saved  by  Viole?ice. 

“  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.” 
— Romans  xi.  33. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco  the  walls  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral;  both  stood  on  a  rude  scaffolding  con 
structed  for  the  purpose,  some  forty  feet  from  the  floor.  One 
of  them  was  so  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  became  wholly 
absorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  off  from  the  picture,  gazing 
at  it  with  intense  delight.  Forgetting  where  he  was,  he  moved 
back  slowly,  surveying  critically  the  work  of  his  pencil,  till  he 
neared  the  edge  of  the  plank  upon  which  he  stood.  At  this 
critical  moment  his  companion  turned  suddenly,  and,  almost 
frozen  with  horror,  beheld  his  imminent  peril ;  another  instant, 
and  the  enthusiast  would  be  precipitated  upon  the  pavement 
beneath.  If  he  spoke  to  him  it  was  certain  death  ;  if  he  held 
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his  peace,  death  was  equally  sure.  Suddenly  he  regained  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  seizing  a  wet  brush,  flung  it  against  the 
wall,  spattering  the  beautiful  picture  with  unsightly  blotches  of 
colouring.  The  painter  flew  forward,  and  turned  upon  his 
friend  with  fierce  upbrai dings ;  but  startled  at  his  ghastly  face, 
he  listened  to  his  recital  of  danger,  looked  shuddering  over 
the  dread  space  below,  and  with  tears  of  gratitude  blessed  the 
hand  that  saved  him.  Just  so,  we  sometimes  get  absorbed 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  world,  and,  in  contemplating  them, 
step  backward,  unconscious  of  our  peril ;  when  the  Almighty, 
in  mercy,  dashes  out  the  beautiful  images,  and  draws  us,  at  the 
time  we  are  complaining  of  His  dealings,  into  His  outstretched 
arms  of  compassion  and  love. 


No.  51.  Preaching  Christ  the  Power  of  God. 

“  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  :  but  we 
preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  J ews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” — 1  Cor.  i.  22-24. 

When  the  Moravian  missionaries  went  to  Greenland,  in 
1733,  they  thought  that  the  most  rational  way  of  instructing 
the  heathen  was  to  speak  first  of  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Divine  law ;  and  they 
hoped  by  these  means  gradually  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
reception  of  the  sublimer  and  more  mysterious  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  But  this  plan  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  For  five 
years  they  laboured  in  this  style,  and  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  patient  hearing  from  the  savages.  But  circumstances,  un¬ 
expected  and  uncontrived  by  themselves,  led  to  an  entire 
change  of  procedure. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1738,  brother  Beck,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  was  copying  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Gospels.  He  read  a  few  sentences  to  the  heathen,  and,  after 
some  conversation  with  them,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  recovery  by 
Christ.  In  speaking  of  the  redemption  of  man,  he  enlarged 
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with  more  than  usual  energy  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  seriously  to  consider  the 
vast  expense  at  which  Jesus  had  ransomed  the  souls  of  His 
people.  He  then  read  to  them  out  of  the  New  Testament 
the  history  of  our  Saviour’s  agony  in  the  garden.  Upon  this 
the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one  of  the  company,  whose 
name  was  Kayarnak,  who,  stepping  to  the  table,  in  an  earnest 
manner,  exclaimed,  “  How  was  that?  Tell  me  that  once  more, 
for  I,  too,  desire  to  be  saved.”  These  words,  which  were  such 
as  had  never  before  been  uttered  by  a  Greenlander,  penetrated 
the  soul  of  brother  Beck,  who,  with  great  emotion,  gave  them 
a  fuller  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
scheme  of  salvation  through  Him.  Some  of  the  pagans  laid 
their  hands  on  their  mouth,  which  is  their  usual  custom  when 
struck  with  amazement.  On  Kayarnak  an  impression  was 
made  that  was  not  transient,  but  had  taken  deep  root  in  his 
heart.  By  means  of  his  conversation,  his  family,  or  those  who 
lived  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  were  brought  under  convic¬ 
tion;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  large  families  came 
with  all  their  property  and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwelling 
of  the  missionaries,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  hear  the  joyful 
news  of  man’s  redemption.  Kayarnak  became  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  mission  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  and 
adorned  his  Christian  profession  by  a  godly  walk  and  upright 
behaviour  till  his  death. 

The  missionaries  now  understood  the  Divine  mode  of 
reaching  and  changing  the  heart  of  savage  or  civilized.  They 
determined,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to  preach  at 
once  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  And  “  no  sooner,”  says  Mr. 
James  Montgomery,  “  did  they  declare  unto  the  Greenlanders 
‘  the  word  of  reconciliation 5  in  its  native  simplicity,  than  they 
beheld  its  converting  and  saving  power.  This  reached  the 
hearts  of  their  audience,  and  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects.  An  impression  was  made  which  opened  a  way  to 
their  consciences  and  illuminated  their  understandings.  They 
remained  no  longer  the  stupid  and  brutish  creatures  they  had 
once  been ;  they  felt  they  were  sinners,  and  trembled  at  their 
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danger;  they  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour,  and  were  rendered 
capable  of  sublimer  pleasures  than  those  arising  from  plenty 
of  seals  and  the  low  gratification  of  sensual  appetites.  A  sure 
foundation  being  thus  laid  in  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  the  missionaries  soon  found  that  this  supplied 
their  young  converts  with  a  powerful  motive  to  the  abhorrence 
of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  every  moral  duty  toward  God 
and  their  neighbour ;  taught  them  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world  ;  animated  them  with  the 
glorious  hope  of  life  and  immortality ;  and  gave  them  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  far  more 
correct  and  influential  than  they  could  have  hoped  to  attain 
had  they  persevered  in  their  first  mode  of  instruction.  The 
missionaries  themselves  derived  benefit  from  this  new  method 
of  preaching.  The  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  warmed 
and  enlivened  their  own  souls  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that 
they  could  address  the  heathen  with  uncommon  liberty  and 
fervour,  and  were  often  astonished  at  each  other’s  power  of 
utterance.  In  short,  the  happiest  results  have  attended  this 
practice,  not  only  at  first,  and  in  Greenland,  but  in  every 
other  country  where  the  Moravian  brethren  have  laboured  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.” 


No.  52.  Backbiters  and  Backbiting. 

“Being  reviled,  we  bless;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it:  being  defamed, 
we  intreat.” — 1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13. 

A  gentleman  states  that  he  once  saw  the  title,  “  Slander 
Book  ”  printed  on  the  binding  of  a  small  ledger.  On  examin¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  that  the  various  members  of  the  household 
were  charged  so  much  apiece  for  each  slander.  The  accounts 
were  very  neatly  and  correctly  kept,  credits  entered,  etc.,  as  in 
a  merchant’s  office.  He  was  informed  that  this  plan  of  fining 
for  slander  originated  with  a  good  young  girl,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  evil-speaking  and  its  consequences.  Youthful  as  she 
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was,  she  observed  the  wretched  effects  of  it  in  families  and 
neighbourhoods ;  what  great  fires  were  kindled  by  it ;  what 
sweet  fountains  were  imbittered  by  it;  so  she  hit  upon  this 
expedient  to  knock  it  on  the  head. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the  presence 
of  Peter  the  Great,  he  would  shortly  interrupt  him,  and  say, 
“Well,  but  has  he  not  a  bright  side?  Come,  tell  me,  what 
have  you  noticed  as  excellent  in  him  ?  It  is  easy  to  splash 
mud ;  but  I  would  rather  help  a  man  to  keep  his  coat  clean.” 

If  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  calumniation,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  our  duty.  Do  as  our  Lord  did  :  “  When  He 
was  reviled,  He  reviled  not  again ;  when  they  threatened,  He 
answered  not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  who  judgeth 
righteously.”  “  If  one  slander  thee,”  says  an  ancient  philo¬ 
sopher,  “  first  consider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  side  ;  and 
if  so,  reform  thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not  affect  thee.” 
When  Plato  was  assured  that  the  boys  in  the  street  were  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  singing,  “  Ah,”  said  he,  “  then  I  must  learn  to  sing 
better.”  Being  reminded  that  he  had  many  aspersers,  “  It  is 
no  matter,”  said  he,  “  I  will  so  live  that  none  shall  believe 
them.”  Hearing,  another  time,  that  an  intimate  friend  had 
spoken  detractingly  of  him,  he  said,  “  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  do  it  if  he  had  not  reason  for  it.”  This  is  the 
surest  method,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of  extracting  the  sting 
from  a  reproach.  A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accusation, 
and  a  good  conscience  fears  none. 


No.  53.  Praying  and  Doing. 

“Ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  God’s.” — 1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we  should  do,  as  much  as  we 
might  do,  to  enlarge  His  kingdom  and  advance  His  glory  ?  Gl¬ 
are  we  rather  trying  how  little  we  can  do,  and  yet  retain  the 
name  and  reputation  of  His  disciples  ?  Judging  by  their 
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actions,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  ignoble  aim  of  some  of  His 
professed  adherents. 

In  conversing  with  a  friend  to  foreign  missions,  he  said,  “  I 
have  often  asked  myself  what  I  ought  to  give  to  the  missionary 
society ;  but  I  have  recently  been  thinking  and  asking  myself, 
What  ought  L  to  keep  ?  ” 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  happiness  which  springs  from  a 
loving  and  beneficent  spirit  ?  Can  you  sympathize  with  Henry 
Martyn,  who,  after  carrying  some  grapes  to  allay  the  feverish 
thirst  of  a  dying  sailor,  exclaimed,  “  How  great  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  even  to  the  bodies  of  men !  ”  Then  you  will 
gladly  seize  every  opportunity  of  usefulness  that  you  meet 
with.  You  will  strive  to  help  others  as  much  as  you  can.  You 
will  be  desirous  to  add  fresh  jewels  to  the  Redeemer’s  crown  ; 
and  to  succour  those  poor  and  suffering  disciples  of  His,  about 
whom  He  says,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

There  was  a  poor  Christian  man,  who  depended  for  support 
upon  his  daily  labour.  His  wife  became  ill,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  for  a  nurse,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to 
attend  to  her,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  his  weekly  earnings. 
Having  a  wealthy  neighbour  near,  he  determined  to  go  and  ask 
for  two  bushels  of  wheat,  with  a  promise  to  pay  so  soon  as  his 
wife  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  him  to  return  to  his  work. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  bag,  went  to  his  neighbour’s,  and  ar¬ 
rived  while  the  family  were  at  morning  prayers.  As  he  waited, 
he  heard  the  father  praying  very  earnestly  that  God  would  feed 
the  hungry,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  comfort  all  that  mourned. 
The  prayer  concluded,  the  poor  man  made  known  his  business, 
and  promised  to  pay  with  the  proceeds  of  his  first  labours. 
The  farmer  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  him,  for 
he  had  promised  to  lend  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  had  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  wheat  to  make  it  out ;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  somebody  else  would  let  him  have  it. 

With  a  tearful  eye  and  a  sad  heart,  the  poor  man  turned 
away.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  the  farmer’s  little 
boy  went  to  him  and  said,  “  Father,  didn’t  you  pray  just 
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now  that  God  would  feed  the  hungry  and  take  care  of  the 
poor  ?  ” 

“Yes;  why?” 

“  Because,  father,  if  I  had  your  wheat,  I  would  answer  that 
prayer.” 

The  boy’s  father  called  back  his  suffering  neighbour,  and 
gave  him  as  much  as  he  needed. 


No.  54.  All  things  to  all  Men. 

“  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men.  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some 
And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel’s  sake.” — 1  Cor.  ix.  22,  23. 

“  One  day,  when  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship  in  a 
factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River,”  says  the  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  “  a  party  of  the 
hands  saw  a  man  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river, 
struggling  amongst  the  broken  cakes  of  ice.  We  could  none 
of  us  for  the  moment  determine  his  political  complexion  or 
bodily  colour,  but  he  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  negro  in  the 
river.  Of  course  the  first  care  was  to  rescue  him ;  but  twice 
the  victim  slipped  from  the  plank  that  was  thrown  him.  The 
third  time  it  was  evident  to  our  inner  hearts  that  it  was  the 
negro’s  last  chance,  and  so  he  evidently  thought,  but  as  he 
again  slipped  from  the  board,  he  shouted,  4  For  the  love  cf 
God,  gentlemen,  give  me  hold  of  the  wooden  end  of  the  plank 
this  time.’  We  had  been  holding  him  the  icy  end.” 

How  often  do  Christians  make  the  same  mistake  !  Paul 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some. 
But  we,  forsooth,  often  stand  upon  our  dignity,  and  bear  our¬ 
selves  loftily  through  the  world,  as  though  we  thought  any 
other  demeanor  would  be  unbecoming ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  discover  that  there  is  any  Christian  love 
in  us.  We  turn  the  icy  end  of  the  plank  to  our  fellows,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  do  not  hold  on,  and  why  our  efforts  do 
not  save  them. 
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No.  55.  Sacred  Seasons  required  for  Sacred  Services. 

“  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  has  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come.” — 1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

A  minister  attempted  to  improve  the  jubilee  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  society,  by  placing  before  his  congregation  a  statement  of 
mission  work,  and  triumphs  during  fifty  years.  He  said  that 
no  collection  would  be  made,  but  that  if  any  friends  felt 
moved  to  present  a  thank-offering,  he  would  cheerfully  trans¬ 
mit  the  same.  The  next  day  his  richest  communicant  said,  “  I 
thought  yesterday  I  would  hand  you  five  pounds  as  a  jubilee 
gift,  but  I  will  think  of  it  a  day  or  two.”  The  minister  said, 
“  Oh,  do  act  out  at  once  the  impulse  of  your  heart,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  eternal  things,  and  of  meditation  on  the 
necessities  and  the  value  of  souls,  and  the  infinite  love  and 
gift  of  God  for  them.  Oh,  do  not  let  the  counting-house  spirit 
lower  your  gift,  and,  far  worse,  cause  you  to  be  untrue  to  con¬ 
science  and  to  God.”  Four  days  afterwards  this  friend  gave 
two  pounds  for  this  purpose. 

Thirteen  years  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed, — he  died  heart¬ 
broken  by  the  sudden  loss  of  all  he  had, — he  confessed  to  his 
minister  that  leanness  of  soul  had  followed  this  transaction ;  and 
that  he  now  saw,  that  only  in  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  the  work  of  God  likely  to  obtain  from  Christians 
its  proper  provision.  As  this  solemn  purpose  was  broken  by 
the  delay  of  its  performance  till  the  world’s  influence  reduced 
it,  is  not  its  moral,  Sacred  Seasons  required  for  Sacred  Services? 
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No.  IV. — Lessons  from  the  Sun . 

“The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun.” — Ps.  Ixxxiv.  II. 

I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  sun; 
you  cannot  fail  to  have  done  so,  if  you  have  made  use  of  the 
eyes  God  has  given  you;  it  is  too  prominent  an  object,  and 
plays  too  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  live  and  among  the  heavenly  bodies  to  remain  unnoticed. 
You  doubtless  know  that  by  its  attractive  power  this  round 
world  of  ours  is  held  suspended  in  its  place  in  the  universe, 
and,  with  other  planets,  moves  in  its  orbit  round  it.  Our  earth 
would  fall  into  darkness  and  ruin,  just  as  we  sometimes  say  we  see 
a  star  fall — though  this  is  not  the  case — if  this  attractive  power 
was  for  a  moment  withdrawn.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects 
the  eye  can  look  upon,  is  the  sun  in  its  glory ;  in  all  ages  poets 
have  sung  its  praises.  Doubtless  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  the 
poet-king,  when  a  shepherd  lad  among  his  father’s  sheep,  had 
often  watched  it  in  the  early  morning,  issuing  forth  from  its 
chambers  in  the  east ;  had  seen  it  in  its  full  splendour  and 
power  at  noon  time ;  while  his  eye  had  lingered  entranced 
upon  the  golden  glories  of  its  setting.  He  knew  it  was  God 

- “  the  golden  tressed  sun 

All  day  caused  his  course  to  run.” 

And  he  saw  how  the  earth  rejoiced  in  its  presence,  how  it  gave 
gladness  to  both  man  and  beast,  how  the  trees  budded  in  its 
genial  warmth,  and  how  the  flowers  expressed  in  beauty  their 
joy  for  its  light.  He  saw  all  this,  and  his  mind,  rising  far 
above  the  sun,  fixed  itself  upon  its  maker,  the  God  of  his 
nation — Jehovah,  beneath  whose  smile  his  country  prospered 
and  his  nation  became  great  and  mighty.  Then,  as  such 
thoughts  filled  his  mind,  we  may  conceive  him  seizing  his 
harp  and,  sweeping  his  hand  across  its  musical  strings,  giving 
utterance  to  that  jubilant  shout,  aThe  Lord  God  is  a  Sun.” 
Let  us,  you  and  I,  children,  think  of  a  few  things  which  the  sun 
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does  for  our  earth,  then  we  shall  better  understand  why  it  was 
David  compared  God  to  a  sun.  And — 

I.  The  Sim  gives  Light.  Darkness  is  the  time  for  rest,  for 
sweet  refreshing  sleep;  yet  men  do  not  love  darkness.  Arctic 
voyagers  tell  us  that  when  they  reach  those  desolate  regions  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  where  the  sun  disappears  for  months,  the 
men  grow  melancholy,  and  some  even  die  because  they  cannot 
see  its  light.  Yes,  men  do  not  love  darkness ;  they  pine  for  light 
as  the  exile  pines  for  his  native  country,  the  prisoner  for  liberty, 
the  sick  man  for  health,  or  as  the  mother  pines  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  dear  little  face  hidden  away  under  the  daisies.  Children 
do  not  love  darkness;  they  imagine  all  horrible  things  concern¬ 
ing  it,  and  people  it  with  invisible  but  all-powerful  and  swift- 
moving  forms  of  dread.  But  the  light  of  the  sun  banishes 
night ;  its  long  golden  beams,  shooting  up  away  there  in  the 
east,  make  the  darkness  fly  as  the  conquered  in  battle  fly  from 
their  pursuers  ;  children  awake  from  their  sleep  and  are  no 
longer  afraid.  The  wise  man  said  truly,  that  “Light  is  sweet , 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  A  There  is, 
however,  another  darkness  besides  that  arising  from  the  absence 
of  the  sun — a  darkness  whose  dwelling-place  is  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — a  darkness  from  whence 
all  evil  and  wicked  thoughts  come,  and  where  bad  and  cruel 
actions  first  spring  to  life.  With  this  darkness  in  the  heart, 
children  cannot  live  a  true  and  noble  life,  cannot  think  or  do 
that  which  is  right,  cannot  love  that  which  is  pure  and  beautiful. 
Now,  God  is  the  sun  which  will  dispel  this  darkness,  and  flood 
the  heart  with  soft  beautiful  light.  “The  entrance  of  Thy  word 
giveth  light f  cried  one  ;  “ The  Lord  is  my  light  and  salvation f 
he  cried  again,  and  yet  once  more,  “God  is  the  Lord,  which  hath 
showed  us  light  A  It  would  be  foolish  of  any  man,  any  boy  or 
girl,  if,  having  the  light,  they  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  dark¬ 
ness — it  would  not  only  be  foolish,  but  sinful  and  wrong ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  who  do  this,  they  are  those  of  whom  Jesus 
spoke  when  He  said,  “ They  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  ”  of  whom  Job  speaks,  “  They  are 
those  who  rebel  against  the  light ,  they  know  not  the  ways 
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thereof  '  nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof  and  again,  “ They 
grope  in  the  dark  without  light ,  and  He  maketh  them  to 
stagger  like  a  drunken  man.”  Let  not  this  be  the  case  with 
you,  my  dear  children  ;  do  not  choose  darkness  rather  than  light. 
Why,  even  flowers  teach  you  different.  Place  them  near  the 
window,  they  grow  towards  the  light ;  hide  them  away  in  the 
dark,  and  they  struggle  towards  it.  Shall  they  live  a  truer 
life  than  you?  No,  no;  on  the  contrary,  when  you  hear  the 
great  prophet’s  invitation,  et  Come  ye ,  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,”  respond  to  it  by  the  earnest  cry,  “ Lord ,  lift 
up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  me.”  a Then  shall  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning.”  Astronomers  tell  us  that  the 
light  which  comes  from  the  sun  is  pure  white  light ;  but  when  it 
reaches  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  earth,  it  becomes 
discoloured,  because  the  medium  through  which  it  passes  is 
impure.  This  is  true  also  of  the  light  which  cometh  from 
God — it  is  perfectly  pure  and  white ;  but  when  it  reaches  our 
heart  it  has  to  pass  through  so  much  that  is  vitiated  and  bad, 
that  it  becomes  tainted  with  our  own  imperfections,  so  that  we 
cannot  reflect  it  back  in  its  original  purity.  This,  however, 
should  make  us  earnestly  crave  for  more  light  still,  so  that  by 
its  increase  the  heart  may  more  fully  acknowledge  that  the 
u  Lord  God  is  a  sun.”  Again — 

II.  The  Sun  gives  Life.  If  the  sun  were  to  disappear,  all 
vegetation  would  die.  Trees  would  put  forth  no  more  green 
leaves,  and  there  would  be  no  more  beautiful  spring  blossoms. 
Lovely  flowers  would  vanish  from  field  and  hedgerow,  and 
no  longer  adorn  and  beautify  our  gardens,  or  shed  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  their  presence  in  our  household  rooms.  There 
would  be  no  fields  of  sweet-scented  clover,  or  meadows  of 
waving  grass,  or  fields  of  bowing  corn.  No  longer  could  it  be 
said  of  the  wind  what  the  poet  has  sung — 

“  It  said  unto  the  forest,  ‘  Shozit ! 

Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out ! ' 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

‘  Bow  down ,  and  hail  the  coming  morn  !  ’  ” 

No,  there  would  be  no  more  leafy  woods  and  forests  for  the 
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winds  to  sweep  through  and  make  pleasant  music,  and  no  more 
fields  of  brown-eared  corn  to  bend  beneath  its  passing  breath. 
With  the  absence  of  the  sun,  all  would  be  desolation ;  the 
dream  of  another  poet  would  be  realized,  when  he  says — 

“I  dreamed  the  spring  would  be  no  more!  ” 

Yes  ;  desolation  and  silence  would  reign,  for  there  would  be  no 
sweet  singing  birds  to  ravish  the  air  with  their  songs ;  all  would 
be  winter  and  death.  The  sun  giveth  life.  And  God,  the 
great  Eternal  Sun,  giveth  life  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  His 
creatures — to  men  and  women,  to  boys  and  girls.  When  the 
earth  is  dead  and  buried  beneath  the  cold,  and  ice,  and  snow 
of  winter,  the  returning  warmth  of  the  beautiful  spring  sun 
touches  it  with  new  life,  and  the  snow  is  melted,  the  ice  bands 
are  loosed,  and  earth  smiles  in  beauty  again.  So  likewise 
when  the  heart  is  “  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  and  is  hardened 
with  the  ice  and  snow  of  indifference,  God  touches  it  and  says, 
u Awake!  Live  !”  Even  as  we  read  that  Jesus  said  unto  the 
dead  girl,  u  Maiden,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  !  ”  And  to  the  dead 
son  of  the  widowed  woman  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  “  Young 
man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  !”  And  at  the  grave  of  his  friend, 
a Lazarus,  come  forth!”  And  in  all  instances  the  dead 
awoke  from  their  sleep,  so  shall  the  heart,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  awake  into  new  life.  Again — 

III.  The  Sun  gives  Strength.  Not  only  life,  but  strength. 
A  plant  may  have  life,  an  animal  may  have  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  weak,  puny,  and  frail,  with  scarce  sufficient 
strength  to  lift  its  head  above  the  ground  in  the  one  instance, 
or  to  crawl  over  it  in  the  other.  But  the  sun, — that  wonderful 
life-sustainer, — gives  them  vigour,  hardihood,  and  strength, 
by  flooding  them  with  heat.  It  is  because  the  sun’s  genial 
warmth  diffuses  itself  throughout  my  body,  that  I  am  able  to 
move  my  finger,  lift  up  my  arm,  and  do  my  little  portion  of 
work.  Men  immured  in  dungeons,  hid  away  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  become  weak  and  nerveless,  with  no  strength  in 
muscle  or  bone,  in  body  or  limb.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Divine  Sun — God ;  not  only  does  He  give  life  to  the  soul,  He 
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also  sustains  it  in  strength.  If  you,  children,  receive  the 
Divine  life  from  Him,  and  continue  to  let  mind,  heart,  and 
soul  be  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  His  loving  smile,  He  will 
give  to  them  health,  tone,  and  vigour;  He  will  confirm  the 
“  weak  hands  and  the  feeble  knees;”  He  will  give  you  strength 
to  overcome  temptation,  to  wage  successful  warfare  with  the 
wicked  one ;  to  bear  trial,  pain,  and  sorrow  with  manly 
courage  and  fortitude;  strength  calmly  to  endure  slight, 
contumely,  and  persecution.  It  was  His  loving  smile  which 
gave  strength  and  endurance  to  martyrs  of  old,  and  enabled 
them  to  bear  the  anguish  of  the  fiery  flames,  as  they  curled 
round  the  body,  or  the  agony  of  the  wrench  on  the  dreadful 
rack ;  not  men  and  women  only,  but  boys  and  girls  have  also 
endured  these  things,  and  endured  them  bravely.  If  you  ask, 
God  will  give  you  this  strength  to  carry  you  through  all  the 
annoyances,  troubles,  and  trials  of  your  every-day  life.  “Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive.”  Again — 

IV.  The  Sun  gives  Beauty.  It  paints  the  rainbow  in  the 
heavens,  touches  the  clouds  with  splendour,  and  giveth  to 
the  evening  sky  its  crimson,  gold,  and  amber  glories.  It 
maketh  the  waves  to  sparkle  and  break  out  into  myriads  of 
sunny  dimples ;  its  smile  causeth  the  snow  to  glitter  like 
diamond  dust,  and  at  times  be  tinted  with  a  roseate  hue; 
and  vast  icebergs  become  like  unto  fantastic  and  fairy  palaces, 
built  up  of  precious  metals  and  stones,  in  lands  of  enchant¬ 
ments  and  dreams.  It  gives  the  velvety  smoothness  to  the 
leaves  of  the  flower,  the  delicate  tint  to  the  petal  of  the  rose, 
the  blue  to  the  violet,  the  crimson  to  the  tips  of  the  little 
daisy.  Beneath  its  smile  the  grape  becomes  purple,  the  apple 
has  a  delicate  blush,  and  the  plum  a  lovely  bloom, — while  the 
leaves  of  all  trees  bud  and  grow  into  every  variety  and  shade 
of  green.  It  also  kisses  the  cheeks  of  little  children,  boys  and 
girls,  touching  them  with  freshness  and  colour.  The  sun  does 
all  this,  and  more  wonderful  things  too.  And  God,  like  the 
great  sun,  giveth  beauty.  Beneath  His  influence,  bathed  in 
His  loving  smile,  the  mind  becomes  peopled  with  beautiful 
thoughts  and  fancies ,  the  heart  filled  with  all  sweet  human  loves, 
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and  the  soul  with  all  holy  affections.  The  light  of  purity  and 
innocence  flashes  from  the  eye,  and  the  trustful,  loving  smile 
trembles  on  the  lip.  All  these  beautiful  thoughts,  sweet 
human  loves,  and  holy  affections,  manifest  themselves  into 
the  beauty  of  action ;  there  is  the  tender  word,  the  winning 
smile,  and  the  soft  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  bind  up  the 
broken  in  heart  and  the  sorrowful  in  spirit ;  the  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  where  it  is  needed ; 
sweet  sacrifices  are  made  for  others’  good  and  for  those  we 
love ;  the  sick  are  visited  and  the  dying  are  comforted.  Are 
not  all  these  actions  manifestations  of  beauty,  which  each 
boy  or  girl  can  exhibit,  if  they  will  but  turn  their  faces  up 
to  the  sunlight  of  God’s  presence  ?  But — 

V.  Sometimes  the  Sun  is  hidden  behind  a  Cloud.  This  very 
frequently  happens.  The  mists  and  vapours  rise  up  from  the 
earth  and  float  as  clouds  in  the  air ;  and,  thus  floating,  and 
being  driven  by  the  wind,  they  pass  over  the  face  of  the  sun, 
obscuring  all  its  brightness  for  a  time.  We  look  up,  and  the 
cloud  appears  black  and  lowering,  sometimes  threatening,  as 
if  charged  with  thunders  and  lightnings.  This  also  happens 
in  the  history  of  a  boy  or  girl ;  a  great  cloud  of  pain,  illness , 
trouble ,  or  affliction  seems  to  hide  away  the  smiling  face  of 
their  heavenly  Sun ;  God  seems  to  have  hidden  Himself,  and 
their  life  moves  under  a  dark  shadow,  and  they  cry,  “  Oh  that 
I  might  find  Him!”  Courage!  God  is  there  still.  We  see 
the  dark  face  of  the  cloud,  but  not  the  silver  light  within. 
Every  cloud  hath  its  silver  lining.  So  with  the  cloud  over 
the  life ;  it  hath  its  bright  light,  its  silver  lining ;  and  when 
the  cloud  passeth  away — as  pass  it  will — there  will  be  the 
same  loving  face  and  smile,  and  all  the  more  sweet  because 
for  a  time  obscured  and  hid  away.  Once  more,  and  only 
once — 

VI.  Sometimes  the  Sun  suffers  an  Eclipse.  You  all  know  what 
a  solar  eclipse  is,  do  you  not  ?  It  is  the  moon  passing  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  so  making  darkness  to  reign  at  noon¬ 
day,  while  the  earth  remains  overshadowed,  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  vanished,  its  long  golden  beams  all  absorbed.  Some- 
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times,  in  the  history  of  a  boy  or  girl,  the  Divine  Sun,  the  great 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  suffers  an  eclipse.  Anger  passeth 
between,  and  God  is  not  seen;  enmity  passeth  between, 
and  God  is  not  seen ;  indulgence  in  some  secret  sin  passeth 
between,  and  God  is  not  seen ;  some  lad  thought,  some 
wicked  desire,  some  evil  thing,  enters  your  heart  and  shuts 
out  all  God’s  sunshine,  it  suffers  an  eclipse.  Let  this  never 
be  the  case  with  you,  my  dear  children;  it  must  not,  if  you 
wish  to  grow  up  into  beautiful,  true,  and  noble  men  and 
women,  and  at  last  to  reach  that  home  where  “  the  sun  shall 
no  more  le  your  light  by  day,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee 
an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.” 


pottos  of  asoofts, 

A  very  admirable  and  comprehensive  Essay  is,  Phoenicia  and 
Israel.  An  Llistorical  Essay.  By  Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A. 
(. Rodder  Stoughton).  Were  we  able  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  notice  of  works  of  sterling  interest,  this  little  book  would 
receive  a  more  lengthy  notice  than  that  in  which  we  now  in¬ 
troduce  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  very  compendious  and  scholarly 
review  of  an  historical  and  ethnological  topic  which  has  usually 
presented  to  the  student’s  mind  an  aspect  of  some  complexity. 
The  relationship  of  the  two  countries  is  very  certain,  but  the 
line  of  that  relationship  is  not  so  easily  distinguished.  Both 
the  peoples  were  substantially  one,  apparently  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  origin  and  branch  of  race.  Mr.  Wilkins  affirms  the 
close  connection  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew 
language :  both  were  Semitic,  both  were  the  offspring  of 
Canaan ;  but  how  remarkable  is  the  distinction  between  the 
two  !  what  an  utter  unlikeness  in  the  character  of  their  civil 
society,  in  their  religions,  and,  indeed,  in  everything  which 
can  enter  into  the  element  of  nationality  !  Thus,  the  large 
commercial  transactions  of  Phoenicia  affected  the  tone  of 
Israelitish  society,  from  their  immediate  nearness  to  each 
other.  Their  religion  was  a  cruel  and  relentless  paganism ; 
but  it  not  only  imposed  itself  upon  Phoenicia,  but,  as  we 
know,  not  merely  proved  attractive  to  the  mind  of  Israel,  but 
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became  the  source  of  irreparable  troubles  and  national  afflic¬ 
tions.  The  invasion  of  Phoenician  ideas,  in  the  elevation  of 
the  house  of  Omri  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  turns  the  point  of 
Israelitish  story,  and  originates  some  of  the  most  striking 
historical  scenes  in  Israelitish  history.  It  is  amazing,  that 
from  such  a  worship  and  service  as  that  of  Hebraism,  the 
mind  of  Israel  should  turn  to  the  Phoenician,  which  was  an 
apotheosis  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature — an  adoration  of 
the  objects  in  which  those  forces  were  seen,  and  where  they 
appeared  most  active.  Hence  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  hence  the  weird,  dark  pictures  which  present 
themselves  to  us,  associated  with  the  persons  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  and  Athaliah.  Into  the  whole  question  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  entered  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  equipment  of  a  com¬ 
petent  and  thoroughly  furnished  scholar.  The  regret  we  feel 
as  we  lay  aside  the  book,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  size. 
It  is  too  brief  both  for  the  largeness  of  the  subject  and  for  the 
great  width  of  its  author’s  information.  He  confines  himself 
to  literal  historical  testimony;  we  do  not  see  that  he  indulges 
much  in  speculation  or  permits  himself  the  employment  of 
what  he  no  doubt  could  employ  so  well — suggestive  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  has  given  to  us  an  Essay  which  every  biblical 
student, — indeed,  every  student  interested  in  the  great  rela¬ 
tions  of  historic  life  and  race, — will  find  to  be  full  of  valuable 
suggestive  interest. 

We  desire  to  speak  very  highly  of  The  Biblical  Museum  : 
A  Collection  of  Notes,  Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illus¬ 
trative,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  James  Comper  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  ( Elliot  Stock).  Ministers,  Bible  students,  and  especially 
Sunday-school  teachers,  will  find  this  book  invaluable.  It 
exhibits  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  books.  It 
is  full  of  bright  hints  and  anecdotes,  and  pithy,  pointed 
quotations  on  every  page.  We  can  scarcely  suggest  an  im¬ 
provement,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  or  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  volume.  It  deserves  a  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  we  trust  will  find  it. 

We  have  in  type  a  more  extended  notice  of  The  Bridge 
of  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time.  By  Thomas  Cooper 
( Holder  6°  Stoughton) ;  but  are  desirous  not  to  be  behind  other 
magazines  in  giving  our  warm  and  hearty  word  of  commen¬ 
dation  to  this  vigorous  and  popular  chapter  on  the  Christian 
evidences. 


